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CRUSADING SPIRIT 


OF MODERN HOUSING... 


EYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


By the gleam of a jet plane you recognize the modern 
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metal that combines light weight and great strength... rustproof 
permanence and stain-free beauty...ease of application 
and a decided advantage in price. 

In the crusading spirit that has characterized the Company, 
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it was natural that Reynolds should lead in dev eloping 
Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum the uses of Aluminum .n the vital field of housing. Consider 
Flashing. Rustproof at less 


-yno i our planning. F ra 
eeetnall in anh ah atin, Reynolds Aluminum in your planning. For literature 
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proof materials. Easier to cut, please write to: Reynolds Metals Company, 
shape, trim. In 50-foot rolls Building Products Division, 2037 South Ninth St., 


and flat sheets. 


Louisville 1, Kentucky. 
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The nation’s defense pro- 
Reynolds Aluminum Reflec- 
tive Insulation. Aluminum foil 
bonded to both sides (Type B) 
or one side (Type C) of tough 
kraft paper. Reflects up to 


gram, requiring vast quan- 
tities of aluminum, neces- 


sarily affects supply of alu- 





, minum building products. 
Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum Gutters are shown, Production capacity is ex- 


95% of radiant heat. Excellent 
sanied berteior left, in Ogee and Half-Round styles. Smooth or stip- panding. Sources should be 
; pled finish. Reynolds Aluminum Residential Case- checked for availability. 





ment Windows, right, are outstanding for design and 
finish. Flash-welded corners assure greater rigidity 
and weathertightness. 
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University Heights Apartments, Atlanta, Go. 
Owned by Fred Wilson, built by 
Williams Construction Company, Columbus, Ga. 
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Low upkeep cost 


puts 216 Servels in 
new Atlanta project 


Servel’s low maintenance cost is 
like money in your pocket. It’s 
one of the main reasons Servels 
were chosen exclusively for the 
brand-new University Heights 
Apartments in Atlanta, Georgia. 


In all parts of the country, 
builders of large projects have 
found that Servel refrigerators are 
packed with the features most 
likely to please tenants and own- 
ers alike. Only Servel, of all re- 
frigerators, operates without a 


single moving part in its freezing 
system. There is no machinery to 
wear out or grow noisy . . . a tiny 
gas flame does all the work. This 
advanced freezing system means 
years of trouble-free refrigeration 
without expensive repairs. 


Tenants have come to expect 
Servel’s silent, dependable refrig- 
eration in the most modern devel- 
opments. For details on the latest 
models, write Servel, Inc., Dept. 


G-17, Evansville 20, Indiana. 
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Jost ONE 1/32” pin-hole size faucet LEAK 





MUSHROOMS into ATOMIC WASTE Monthly publication of the 
of approximately 76,008 gallens NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING OFFICIALS 
of water yearly — COSTING: 1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 
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If a hot water faucet, then etual 


FUEL WASTED heating 76,000 gallons 
costs approximately : 


available through membership in the 
matter October 25, 1944, at the post 


Subscriptions to the Journat or Hovstnc are $5; 
Association at the rate of $10 Entered as second 
office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 
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$27.65 JOHN M. DUCEY, Executive Director DOROTHY GAZZOLO, Editor 
-65 if coal (7,900 Ibs.) as 
$38.00 if oll (633 gals.) OTTO F. LIST, Advertising Manager 

$50.63 if gas (67,500 cu. ft.) Assistant Editor: Jean Adams. Editorial Associate: Margery Wald. Advertising Repre- 

i 4 c I pso ‘oods, shicago, ‘leveland OS Ang les, Ne York 

STOP this needless WASTE during sentatives: MacIntyre Simpson & p. C hi 7 hy ' v we ; Ls 3 ngs ¢ %- 1“ Pe 
today’s MATERIAL and MANPOWER Regional Reporters: New England, Harold Taylor, Boston; Middle Atlantic, Kelsey olner, 
on SS “Easy-Tites” New York; Southeastern, Joel Wier, Athens, Georgia; North Central, Bette Jenkins, Detroit; 
that outwear ordinary faucet washe th » Poll , - Bek i a ie me | ars uth st 
6-to-1, thus SAVING labor on 5 REPEAT Southwest, Polly Kuehne, Austin; Pacific N rthwest R A M > ge Pacific S ~ 1we , ' 
repairs, PLUS water and fuel, while Doris Granfield, Benicia. International: Jacob Crane, Office of the Ac ministrator, Housing 
prolonging the life of SCARCE fixtures. and Home Finance Agency, Washington, D. C. Technical: R. Skagerberg and staff, Public 
PAT'D Housing Administration, Washington, D. C. 


“EASY-TITE” 
FAUCET WASHERS 


--.8 modern labora- 
tory triumph, are 
compounded from 
du PONT NEO.- 
PRENE instead of rubber—to withstand 
DESTRUCTIVE HEAT common in 
present-day super-heating water systems 
-——that formerly broke down washer’s 
structure (tested to withstand 300°F.). 





THE COVER PICTURE... ; 

They're “litter bugs” that you see on the cover: the creatures that 
throw paper and apple cores and coke bottles and broken playthings 
into the parks and streets and yards of all of the nation’s cities and towns. 
In Atlanta, the Women’s Chamber of Commerce got some of the city’s 
youngsters to masquerade as “litter bugs” as a part of a four-month 
city clean up program that it sponsored early this year (see page 226). 
The organization is working to achieve a “Baltimore plan” of neighbor- 
hood conservation in Atlanta and is following the Baltimore pattern of 
putting school children to work on the program. 


Built like a tire with fabric 


re-inforcement they resist the grinding, 
closing squeeze that SPLIT and MUSH 
ordinary washers out of shape... caus- 
ing LEAKS. 


Through combining NEOPRENE and 
FABRIC RE-INFORCEMENT they 
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OUTWEAR ordinary washers 6-to-1 on Senate gives public housing Ohio supreme court hands down 
ee See you slash water strong vote of confidence—ap- decision on public housing tax 

proves 50,000 unit program for exemption page 229 
THE NEW ‘SEXAUER’ CATALOG 1951-52 page 221 ® 


Gloucester’s “Riverdale Park” 
featured in pictures, drawings 
page 234 


Edition F, just out 
pictures over 2500 
TRIPLE-WEAR plumb- 
ing REPAIR parts and 
Pat'd. Precision 
Tools. It's today's 
accepted buying 
guide for discriminating purchasing and 
maintenance personnel among thousands 
of top PLANTS, INSTITUTIONS and GOVT. 
AGENCIES that rely on SEXAUER repair 
materials. Send for your copy today! 


NAHO _ Executive Director 
Ducey’s resignation announced as 
of August 1 page 222 National Capital Housing Au- 

thority properties pictured as pre- 
view of tours being arranged for 
delegates to NAHO annual con- 





Local authority bonds go on sale 
July 3 in amount of 160 million 
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Then too, there's a SEXAUER TECHNI- ; Dwelling unit inspection pro- 

CIAN within quick call from coast-to- Seven states pass redevelopment cedures of four housing authori- 
t, i . . . . . 

ee tes ale ee aden ok Oe enabling legislation page 228 ties described page 243 


exact replacement parts required for your 
particular plumbing fixture regardless 
of make or age and without obligation. 


A postcard will bring him and your NEW 


pte hd ange ‘ HOUSING RESEARCH 
AS AUER MFG. CO.,INC., J71 . } im i i 
2503-05 Third Avenue, New York 51. Title Studies Title ue Studies 


REAL ESTATE RESEARCH CORPORATION 


73 West Monroe Street Chicago 3, IIlinois 
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as advertised in TWE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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Senate Votes “Yes” 
on 50,000 units of public housing for 1951-52 


With a resounding vote of con- 
fidence in public housing, the Senate 
on June 20 sent to conference the con- 
troversial Independent Offices Appro- 
priation bill that will decide the fate 
of public housing in fiscal 1952—50,000 
or 5000 units. The Senate agreed to 
permit construction of 50,000 units 
when it voted down 47 to 25 an amend- 
ment proposed by Senator Everett 
Dirksen of Illinois that would have cut 
the number back to 5000 to match the 
House version of the bill (see June 
JourNAL, page 188). At the same time 
the Senate approved 15 million dollars 
in appropriations for the Public Hous- 
ing Administration against 8 million 
dollars in the House bill. 

"Conference to Come 


The difference between the 50,000 
units voted by the Senate and the 5000 
units voted by the House, as well as 
the appropriation differences, will be 
irened out in a conference session, yet 
to be called when the JournaL went 
to press. 


Pro-public housers, were hopeful, 
however, that the 50,000 number 
would prevail in conference, as there 
appeared to be strong support for the 
larger figure from both House and 
Senate conferees (see below). Further, 
it was made clear on the floor of the 
House when the conferees were ap- 
pointed that they were to go to the con- 
ference uninstructed and were free to 
act without taking their decision back’ 
to the House for a vote on the question 
of 5000 units or more. In any event, 
July 10 is apparently the deadline for 
settling the issue, since conference 
committees are required to meet with- 
in 20 days of the time that a bill is 
passed by both houses. 


Conferees 


Conferees were appointed by the 
Senate immediately following the final 
vote on the bill and include Burnet 
R. Maybank (D), South Carolina; 
Kenneth McKellar (D), Tennessee; 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D), Wyoming; 
Lister Hill (D), Alabama; Leverett 
Saltonstall (R), Massachusetts; Homer 
Ferguson (R), Michigan, all of whom 
voted for 50,000 units on the Senate 
floor, and Styles Bridges (R), New 
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Hampshire, who voted for 5000 units. 
Brien McMahon (D), Connecticut, is 
an ex-officio. member of the confer- 
ence committee for atomic energy only. 

On the House side the conferees are 
Clarence Cannon (D), Missouri; Al- 
bert Thomas (D), Texas; Albert Gore 
(D), Tennessee; George W. Andrews 
(D), Alabama; Sidney R. Yates (D), 
Illinois; Frederick R. Coudert, Jr., (R), 
New York, all of whom voted against 
the cut to 5000 units on the House 
floor, and John Taber (R), New York; 
John Phillips (R), California; and Nor- 
ris Cotton (R), New Hampshire, all 
of whom voted for 5000 units on the 
House floor. 

If these conferees duplicate their floor 
votes, a 13 to 4 count in favor of the 
50,000 units is considered to be a real 
possibility. 


Public Opinion Helped 


The favorable vote in the Senate 
reflected both the clarifying debate on 
the Senate floor that preceded the vote 
and the many protests that arose from 
all over the country when the House, 
in effect, killed the public housing 
program with its vote to reduce it to 
5000 units. Scores of letters and tele- 
grams poured into the capitol, leading 
newspapers protested the slash editori- 
ally, and about 150 New Jersey officials 
carried the fight directly to Congress 
with a “march” on the capitol. The 
delegation included officials and civic 
leaders of 35 New Jersey communi- 
ties, including 14 mayors. They met 
in Washington with New Jersey con- 
gressmen and senators and Senate and 
House leaders. 

A Senate subcommittee had already 
approved 50,000 units (see June 
JourNAL, page 188) by the time the New 
Jersey delegation went to Washington 
and it was not long after that the full 
Senate Committee on Appropriations 
concurred in the subcommittee recom- 
mendation. When the bill finally 
reached the Senate floor, there was 
strong bi-partisan support for the larg- 
er figure. 


The Senate Fight 
Long-time opponents of public hous- 
ing, mainly Senator Dirksen, Senator 
John Bricker (R), Ohio, and Senator 


Harry Byrd (D), Virginia, put up the 
fight for the 5000 limitation, using the 
guise of cutting for “defense purposes” 
to justify killing the entire program. 

They were successfully opposed, 
however, by such Senate stalwarts as 
Robert Taft (R), Ohio; John Spark 
man (D), Alabama; Burnet Maybank; 
Leverett Saltonstall; Robert C. Hend 
rickson (R), New Jersey; J. Allen 
Frear, Jr., (D), Delaware; Ralph E. 
Flanders (R), Vermont; Herbert Leh 
man (D), New York; and Paul Doug- 
las (D), Illinois. 

Senator Taft Leads 

Senator Taft, in a strong statement 
opposing the Dirksen amendment, told 
the Senate, “ it seems to me 
that it is perfectly clear that this 
amendment is a continuation of the 
fight against any public housing at all; 
it is not a matter of economy, but a 
matter of carrying on the old fight. . .” 

He explained to his fellow Senators 
that the program was designed only 
for low-income families. “It has been 
mixed up with war housing and with 
government programs for housing for 
defense plants and many other things 
which do not relate to it... 

“If we are going to cut out all 
housing, I would say we would have 
to cut out public housing. However, in 
the last half of 1950, after the Korean 
war began, the construction of 1.4 
million houses was begun in this coun- 
try. This year the plans call for the 
construction of approximately 850,000 
houses altogether, but, as a matter of 
fact, the number has not been held 
to that figure and it is likely to run 
well over one million houses during 
this year. 

“So I think it is fair to say that 
50,000 is by no means too large a pro- 
portion for the low-income groups. 

“Personally, I have always felt that 
10 per cent of new houses built was 
a fair proportion for housing for the 
low-income groups .. . 

“Let us remember that the federal 
government guarantees thousands and 
thousands of units of privately con- 
structed housing through FHA, by 
the insurance of mortgages. The fed- 
eral government is in the whole pro- 
gram, and in the whole program | 
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wish to make the point that there is a 
legitimate place for what is here pro- 
posed. We should include a reason- 
able proportion for the low-income 
housing which was authorized by the 
Congress two years ago.” 

Sparkman Speaks 

The significance of the favorable 
vote by the Senate on the question 
of public housing was summed up by 
Senator Sparkman when he addressed 
the National Housing Conference an- 
nual meeting in Washington on June 
25. Of the vote Senator Sparkman 
said: As you know, the Senate last 
Wednesday differed with previous 
action of the House and voted to in- 
crease the number of low-rent hous- 
ing units to 50,000 for the coming 
year. In doing so it voted strictly and 
solely on the issue of whether or not 
public low-rent housing would be con- 
tinued in this country. In my opinion 
it was one of the most significant hous- 
ing votes ever cast in the United States 
Senate. 

“The atmosphere in which that vote 
was cast adds to its significance. Con- 
gress is indulging in an economy spree. 
Programs of great social significance 
for which many of us have worked 
for years are threatened. The action 
on May 4 of the House of Represen- 
tatives in cutting low-rent housing to 
5000 starts for the coming year is in- 
dicative of the extremes to which many 
members of the Congress are willing 
to go to destroy in the name of econ- 
omy legislative gains made over the 
last 20 years. 

“It was in this framework that a 
substantial majority of the Senate said 
in effect—the House action is non- 
sense! We will not take a major step 
backward in the granting of social and 
economic justice to millions of our 
families! 

“Some who have always fought an 
adequate housing program talked in 
terms of cut-backs in the name of de- 
fense. They totally ignored the basic 
fact that the perpetuation of slums 
and all of the ugly conditions that go 
into slum life is perhaps as great a 
threat to democracy as any other single 
factor in our American economy .. .” 


Foley’s Views 

Administrator Raymond M. Foley 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, addressing the same meeting, 
also took the occasion to sum up the 
situation. “. . . The real issue was not 
5000 against 50,000 quantitatively. It 
was clearly drawn as a vote on wheth- 
(Continued column one, page 230) 
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JOHN M. DUCEY 
ANNOUNCES 
RESIGNATION AS NAHO’S 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
AS OF AUGUST 1 





On June 15, NAHO Executive Di- 
rector John M. Ducey submitted to the 
Association’s Board of Governors his 
resignation as executive director and 
secretary-treasurer of the organization. 
The Board regretfully accepted Mr. 
Ducey’s resignation and in the resolu- 
tion of acceptance paid tribute to the 
outstanding services rendered the As- 
sociation during the two and one-half 
years of his incumbency, pointing with 
pride to a number of specific ex- 
amples of the. growth and improve- 
ment that have taken place during that 
period. 


Achievements Cited 

Among the examples cited in the 
Board of Governors resolution were 
the following: 
—The number of agency memberships 
in the Association has increased by 
more than 75 per cent. 
—The income of the Association (ex- 
cluding foundation grants) has been 
practically doubled, rising from $54,635 
in 1948 to $103,155 in 1950 and to an 
expected level of $119,000 in the cur- 
rent year. This increase has been 
achieved without any raising in the 
scale of dues for agency or active 
members. 
—The Association established its Re- 
development Information Service, pro- 
viding invaluable service to the vitally 
important redevelopment programs 
now under way in cities throughout 
the country. 
—The interest and participation in 
the Association’s program on the part 
of technical and maintenance _per- 
sonnel have been recognized and in- 
creased by the establishment of the 
Technical and Maintenance Section, 
which has already gained more than 
100 members and which has laid plans 
for an exposition of maintenance 


methods of high educational value, to 
be held concurrently with the Associa- 
tion’s 1951 conference in Washington. 
—The Association’s program of en- 
couraging discussions of mutual prob- 
lems by local and federal officials has 
borne fruit in many fields, outstand- 
ing among which are those of archi- 
tectural services, design and ‘costs of 
project development, content of the 
PHA annual contributions contract, 
retirement plans and social security 
coverage for local authority employees, 
and the many joint problems discussed 
by the Redevelopment Committee and 
tne Federal-Local Relations Commit- 
tee. 

—The Association has made steady 
progress toward its principal objective 
of improving public administration in 
the field of housing through a num- 
ber of committee programs on profes- 
sional subjects; through its numerous 
and improved publications; through its 
establishment of annual awards for dis- 
tinguished service in the field of hous- 
ing and for excellence in local author- 
ity reports; and through its making 
available to newly-organized author- 
ities its resources of knowledge and 
information. 


Director Since 1949 

Mr. Ducey became executive di- 
rector of the Association January 1, 
1949, immediately prior to which he 
had been director of planning with 
the Chicago Housing Authority (see 
January 1949 JourNaL, page 5). A 
committee of Board members, under 
the chairmanship of Walter B. Mills, 
Jr., of Gadsden, Alabama, has been 
appointed to consider applications for 
a new executive director. Serving with 
him are John W. Beard of San Fran- 
cisco, Ramsey Findlater of Cincinnati, 
J. Gilbert Scheib of New Orleans, 
Robert D. Sipprell of Buffalo. 
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160 MILLION DOLLARS 


in local authority bonds goes out for bidding July 3 


On July 3, local housing authority 
bonds with a value of more than 160 
million dollars were advertised for sale 
by 58 authorities in 20 states and the 
territory of Hawaii. On July 17, bids 
from interested investors are scheduled 
to be opened simultanecusly in the of- 
fices of each of the 58 authorities, as 
listed on page 248. 

Proceeds trom the sale of these bonds 
will finance the construction of almost 
100 low-rent housing projects being 
constructed under the 1949 housing 
act amendments to the United States 
Housing Act of 1937. They are the 
first long-term bonds offered for sale 
under the new amendments and addi- 
tional offerings are expected to be 
made at intervals of approximately 60 
days, depending on whether or not ad- 
ditional local authorities go through 
with current plans for new construc- 
tion and also depending on the con- 
dition of the general money market. 
Regardless of any slow-downs on 
either score, however, it is expected that 
150 to 200 million dollars worth of ad- 
ditional bonds will be put on the 
market before the end of the year— 
with another 500 million dollar issue 
scheduled for the first half of 1952. 
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Arrangements for the sale of these 
bonds were made by the Public Hous- 
ing Administration in close cooperation 
with NAHO President L. Walter 
Henslee; the NAHO Fiscal Policy 
Committee; and the NAHO subcom- 
mittee on PHA’s annual contributions 
contract, headed by Lawrence M. Cox. 

PHA Names Date 

Announcement of the offering was 
made by the commissioner of the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration, John 
Taylor Egan, at a June 13 National 
Conference on Public Housing Finance 
sponsored by The Municipal Forum of 
New York (see pictures below). The 
conference was arranged in order to 
acquaint investors and investment 
dealers with the nature of local au- 
thority securities. It brought together 
some 400 municipal finance officers, 
investment specialists, and housing of- 
ficials. 

Conferees present at the June 13 
meeting heard the story of local au- 
thority operation from Gerald J. Carey, 
executive director of the New York 
City Housing Authority. They learned 
something about past local authority 
bond sales under the original program 




















trom officials of the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company and Blyth & Com- 
pany, Inc. (see below)—and got the 
full details of the financing formula 
under which the bonds are issued from 
Mr. Henslee, Mr. Cox, and PHA’s 
general counsel, Marshall W. Amis. 


Mr. Foley Speaks 


At a banquet session in the evening, 
Raymond M. Foley, administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agen 
cy, made clear how vital the low 
rental housing program is to the eco- 
nomic and social health of the country. 
He said: 

“As we look hopefully at the mil- 
lions of new homes that we have added 
to the landscape in the past few years, 
we must not forget that when we turn 
around, we still see the slums, and the 
millions of people living there under 
crowded, unsanitary conditions. Until 
we can change that part of the scene 
too, we haven't found the whole an 
swer... 

“But, as some people say today, that 
may be all right in times of unlimited 

(Continued column one, page 248) 


TOP LEFT: leading figures in The 
Municipal Forum’s housing conference as 
described above: left to right, Albert J. 
Milloy, president of the Forum; NAHO 
President Henslee; HHFA Administrator 
Foley; James J. Carpenter, chairman of 
the committee on arrangements for the 
conference; and PHA Commissioner Egan. 


BELOW LEFT: William GC. Laemmel, 
vice-president, Chemical Bank G&G Trust 
Company; Mr. Henslee; Reginald M. 
Schmidt, vice-president, Blyth G Com- 
pany, Inc. 


BELOW RIGHT: Dr. Frederick L. 
Bird, nominee designate as president of 
the Forum; Lawrence M. Cox; PHA 
General Counsel Marshall W. Amis. 
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NORFOLK CITY COUNCIL PASSES 
MINIMUM HOUSING ORDINANCE 


Another city—Norfolk—in April 
passed a minimum housing standards 
ordinance that will become effective 
on January 1, 1952. The code follows 
closely those of other cities in its re- 
quirements for maintenance, sanitation, 
ventilation, water, lights, etc. 

Responsibilities of owners and ten- 
ants in the care of houses are set out. 
Standards for rooming and lodging 
houses and hotels are also included. 

The director of public health is held 
responsible for enforcement of the code 
and a board of minimum housing stand- 
ards consisting of five unpaid mem- 
bers is provided for. The board will 
administer the law. 

Fines up to $100 for each violation 
are provided for. Each day’s con- 
tinuation of a violation will constitute 
a separate offense. 


BUFFALO ANNOUNCES STATE AIDED 
HOUSING, PARKING, PARK PLANS 

Comprehensive plans for 1500 units 
of low-rent housing and for a slum 
clearance program that will make way 
for a five-acre park and a one-acre 
off-street parking facility financed with 
25 million dollars in state funds were 
announced by the Buffalo Municipal 
Housing Authority in mid-June by its 
chairman, Arthur Victor, Jr. The city 
council has given unanimous approval 
to the plans. 

Under the housing program admin- 
istered by the New York. State Di- 
vision of Housing, which has agreed 
to make the funds available to Buffalo, 
housing may be placed on vacant sites 
and part of the allocated funds used 
to clear slums elsewhere. Under the 
recently announced plan, Buffalo will 
put 920 units of low-rent state aided 
housing on 52 acres of inexpensive 
vacant land, leaving a substantial part 
of the 25 million dollars for slum clear- 
ance. Another 580 units of low-rent 
housing will be located on 17 acres of 
slum cleared land in an area already 
marked for redevelopment. In ad- 
dition, the housing authority would ac- 
quire and clear another five acres of 
redevelopment area for a city park 
and another acre in the downtown 
area to be turned over to the city for 
off-street parking facilities. 

In announcing the state aided plan 
for housing and slum clearance, Mr. 
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Victor emphasized that all efforts and 
sources of aid available in the commu- 
nity should be brought together to 
achieve the complete rebuilding of the 
neighborhood marked for redevelop- 
ment. He made particular reference 
to the provisions of Title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949, which, he said, 
eventually will provide additional 
funds for clearance redevelopment. He 
pointed out that with the provision 
of the park and the clearance of ad- 
ditional land, private enterprise and 
private investment could be encouraged 
to economically enter the area with 
new improvements. 


PHILADELPHIA FIRST CITY TO CET 
FEDERAL REDEVELOPMENT FUNDS 

Philadelphia on June 22 became the 
first city in the country to get ap- 
proval of final loan and grant funds 
from the federal government for a 
redevelopment project financed under 
Title I of the Housing Act of 1949. 
The temporary loan of $368,271 and 
the capital grant of $274,697 make 
possible the acquisition, clearance, and 
resale at a write-down of a part of 
Philadelphia’s so-called East Poplar 
redevelopment area. 





Meanwhile, in Philadelphia, further 
housing and redevelopment activity is 
envisioned in the near future as the 
result of (1) passage of the home rule 
charter for the city, making possible 
a modern system of administration for 
the entire housing program; (2) re- 
cent announcement by the city plan 
commission of plans for redevelopment 
of three separate areas; and (3) city 
council approval of part of one of the 
three redevelopment area plans. 

Previous to the approval given June 
22 for final loan and grant funds for 
the East Poplar project, money had 
been advanced on loan from the federal 
government to Philadelphia for survey 
work and planning of the project. The 
approval of final funds makes it possi- 
ble to go ahead with the actual acqui- 
sition and clearance. Estimated gross 
cost of planning, acquiring, clearing, 
and preparing the 4.ll-acre site for 
reuse is $621,145. Reuse value of the 
land is estimated at $93,574, a write- 
down of $521,571. Although the fed- 
eral government is permitted to make 
up two-thirds of the write-down with 
capital grants, which for this project 
would amount to $351,714, it is mak- 
ing a grant of only $274,697. Under 
the federal law the local community 
is required to make up at least one- 
third of the write-down but in the case 
of this project, local and state funds 
will be used to make up more than 
one-third—$252,874—and thus relieve 





DULUTH BREAKS GROUND FOR FIRST LOW-RENT PROJECT 
sia ented a 





Harbor View Homes, Duluth’s first low-rent project got under way with a 
ground breaking ceremony on June 1. The project, of 200 units, is being constructed by 
the Housing and Redevelopment Authority of Duluth at an average room cost of $1797. 

Participating in the ceremony pictured above are, left to right: Utilities Commis- 
sioner Ernest A. Bodin; Mayor George W. Johnson; Finance Commissioner E. W. Lund; 
Safety Commissioner Ralph G. Fiskett; Charles F. Liscomb, chairman of the authority, 
who is using the shovel; Miss Marion Chinn, authority executive director; Arthur W. 
King and Albert L. Overton, commissioners; Otto M. Olsen, architect; Paul R. Hamers- 


ton, authority attorney; W. C. Smith, contractor; and B. H. Ridder, Jr., commissioner. 
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the federal government of making its 
maximum contribution of two-thirds 
of the write-down. 

The area will be redeveloped by 
the Philadelphia Redevelopment Au- 
thority into moderate-rental apart- 
ments. Under a state law passed in 
1949, the state can make grants of 
up to 35 per cent of construction costs 
to public or private agencies for hous- 
ing developments. For this project the 
state will make a grant of $733,000 
toward construction, thus reducing the 
capital costs sufficiently to make mod- 
erate rentals possible. After com- 
pletion, the project will be operated 
by a private management group. Re- 
location of site occupants is already 
under way. 

The passage of the home rule charter 
for Philadelphia makes possible con- 
solidation in one department of most 
city functions relating to housing, the 
Philadelphia Housing Association, 
which has been active in helping se- 
cure home rule, points out. Home 
rule also makes possible enactment of 
up-to-date housing, boarding house, 
building, and zoning ordinances. 

The plan commission in May and 
June announced plans for redevelop- 
ment of the North Triangle, South- 
west Temple, and University rede- 
velopment areas. The areas are among 
those included in a survey made by 
the plan commission, the housing au- 
thority, and the redevelopment au- 
thority early in the year. At that time 
the three agencies announced that one- 
third of the dwellings in five areas 
studied were substandard. 

The University area plan is the one 
that has received council approval. The 
redevelopment authority will acquire 
land and buildings in the immediate 
vicinity of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania at an approximate cost of $742,- 
000. The university will buy the land, 
carry out demolition, new construc- 
tion, and landscaping. 

Reconstruction and _ rehabilitation 
is recommended for the Southwest 
Temple area, with commercial space 
and 4019 dwelling units provided. 
Multi-story apartments are planned for 
the North Triangle area. 


SOUTH AMBOY PROJECT HELPS 
REPLACE DISASTER-STRUCK HOMES 

Ground was broken on June 22 for 
a 75-unit low-rent housing project in 
South Amboy, New Jersey, one year 
after a munitions explosion destroyed 
10 million dollars worth of property, 
including hundreds of homes. 

After the disaster, the Housing Au- 
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Walter Ziering, city planner for the 
Housing and Redevelopment Authority of 
the City of St. Paul, is the artist who 
drew this cartoon, and a number of 
others, for the St. Paul booklet described 
in the news item below. It tells the story 
of the city’s public housing and redevel- 
opment program. 





thority of the City of South Amboy re- 
quested emergency action by the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration in approv- 
ing over-all plans for a new project. 
The federal agency gave approval for 
selection and purchase of the site and 
assignment of architects to the project 
within 24 hours of the request. 

The project, located on a hill sloping 
toward Raritan Bay, will consist of 
eight two-story buildings with apart- 
ments of one to four bedrooms. 


LETTERS, PAMPHLETS USED TO AID 
ST. PAUL RELOCATION PROGRAM 

Two surveys, letters to all families 
in redevelopment areas, and a pam- 
phlet on public housing and redevelop- 
ment for general distribution are being 
used to pave the way for relocation of 
families from the first two areas slated 
for redevelopment in St. Paul. 

The Housing and Redevelopment 
Authority of the City of St. Paul is 
making plans for two redevelopment 
projects. The first, financed with state 
and city funds, now under construc- 
tion, will turn an area of some 30 
acres in the front yard of the state 
capitol building into a mall. The sec- 
ond, a federally aided project, will 
consist of two parts of 40 acres each, 
bordering the capitol approach mall, 
which are to be cleared for apartment 
housing. Some 5000 families in 1500 
houses of 1880 vintage must be relo- 
cated from these areas. The relocation 
problem is “the first concern” of the 


authority, George Nez, redevelopment 
supervisor for the authority, says. 

The housing authority has already 
completed a unit-by-unit “needs” cen- 
sus of the redevelopment area, procur- 
ing information on the conditions of 
the dwellings, occupancy, family de- 
scription, economic information, and 
relocation preferences of present occu- 
pants. It is about to launch a “eapaci- 
ty” census to determine the city’s 
available rentals in various price 
brackets. On the basis of the two sur- 
veys, a schedule and method of shifting 
families gradually from the redevelop- 
ment areas is to be worked out. Pub- 
lic housing, now under construction, 
will be used to house eligible low-in- 
come families. Families in condemna- 
ble houses will be the first to be dis- 
placed and the dwellings will be de- 
molished immediately. Mr. Nez said 
it may take several years to complete 
the relocation program. 

To pave the way for the “needs” 
survey, a letter was sent to each family 
in the redevelopment areas, explaining 
the program, assuring them that relo- 
cation would not take place immedi- 
ately and that assistance will be given 
them in finding housing, asking their 
cooperation, and warning against be- 
ing alarmed by rumors. 

The pamphlet on public housing and 
redevelopment, an inexpensive but well 
done mimeographed job with eye- 
catching cartoon type illustrations and 
cover (see picture above) asks and an 
swers a series of questions on the 
over-all housing and redevelopment 
program in St. Paul. It gives facts on 
bad housing and bad living conditions, 
points up the benefits of the new pro- 
grams to the city in regard to taxes, 
and cites some of the false fears spread 
by opponents of the program. 

The booklet was distributed in limit- 
ed numbers to key organizations in the 
city such as veterans, church, civic, and 
labor groups, and to members of the 
city council, 


RICHMOND MAKES SURVEY OF 
HOUSING CONDITIONS, NEEDS 

A three-phase survey to determine 
housing needs of the people of Rich- 
mond, Virginia and to get information 
on slum conditions in the city is be- 
ing made under direction of the Rich- 
mond Redevelopment and Housing 
Authority. 

First phase of the survey is a door- 
to-door analysis of dwelling units in a 
downtown area being considered for 
redevelopment. The field workers for 
that part of the survey assess the 
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condition of the dwellings and ques- 
tion tenants as to income and _ hous- 
ing preferences. 

Second phase of the survey is dis- 
tribution of some 56,000 questionnaires 
to Richmonders through 151 Rich- 
mond employers who hire 100 or 
more people each. Questions on in- 
come, marital status, race, sex, hous- 
ing needs and desires, are asked. In 
addition, the employers are asked to 
fill out forms listing the different in- 
come groups in their businesses. 

Phase three of the study is a sam- 
pling survey of 1200 Richmond 
residents living in all parts of the city. 
Questions are being asked on housing 
preferences, rent paying ability, and 
income. 

Purpose of the survey is to estab- 
lish a market analysis of Richmond’s 
housing needs and to determine the 
extent of blight in the downtown area 
selected for house-to-house survey. 
From the facts and figures of the slum 
survey, specific slum clearance and re- 
development sites are to be selected. 

Frederic A. Fay, executive director 
of the authority, said he hoped the 
survey would show private developers 
the size of the potential market for pri- 
vate housing and would indicate how 
many Richmonders would be willing 
to buy or rent homes in a downtown 
area rebuilt with new private housing. 

In addition to the survey, detailed 
studies are being made of city records 
to determine areas of tax delinquency, 
lowest assessment and revenue produc- 
tion, areas of greatest municipal cost, 
areas where normal growth is impeded 
by slum conditions, and those areas 
most attractive to private developers. 


CHICAGO CITY-STATE PROJECT 
HAS UNITS FOR PARAPLEGIC VETS 
Seven of 126 apartments in Loomis 
Courts, Chicago relocation housing 
project, now under construction, are 
being adapted for use by paraplegic 
veterans. No additional cost was in- 
curred in adapting the design for the 
special families, the Chicago Housing 
Authority said. 
city-state financed project. 
Bathrooms and 


Loomis Courts is a 


doorways in the 
seven units are being slightly enlarged 
to permit ease of wheelchair movement 
and one of the bedrooms will be avail- 
The seven 
apartments are being placed close to 
elevators to minimize traffic difficul- 
ties. 

The special apartments were planned 
on the basis of a study made by the 
authority in cooperation with a chapter 
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able as an exercise room. 





of the Paralyzed Veterans of America 
at Hines, Illinois. Of the initial group 
of 30 paraplegic veterans on whom in- 
formation was supplied, a number 
were found to have low incomes with- 
in public housing limits. 


ATLANTA CLEAN UP CAMPAIGN 
FEATURES YOUNG “LITTER BUGS” 





“We're not litter bugs!” declare the 
two children in the picture above and 
the two shown on the cover of this 
month’s JourNAL, although they are 
costumes to 


dressed in “litter bug” 
call attention of Atlanta citizens to a 
spring clean up, paint up, fix up, and 
city beautification program. The “litter 
bug” campaign was only a part of a 
two week program of city beautification 
sponsored by the Women’s Chamber 
of Commerce of Atlanta, which was 
climaxed with a dinner at which 
awards were made to groups achieving 
the most in clean up and city beauti- 
fication from January | through April 
23. 
Two low-rent projects of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Atlanta— 
Alonzo F. Herndon Homes, 520 units, 
and Capitol Homes, 795 units—were 
judged housing projects with outstand- 
ing records for cleanliness, sanitation, 
and beautification. Awards were also 
made to a high school, a college, a 
neighborhood group, a downtown 
property owner, a parking lot owner, 
and tor appropriate window displays. 
The city schools, health department, 
and the sanitation division cooperated 
with the women’s group in organizing 
a “junior sanitarian” program in the 





schools. Selected students were given 
a five class course in the duties and 
responsibilities of junior sanitarians. 
The course included classes in cleanli- 
ness and sanitation, health and civic 
education, rabies and rat control, and 
appreciation of city beautification. 

The “litter bug” children appeared 
on downtown Atlanta streets and on 
television programs carrying “Don’t Be 
a Litter Bug” placards. Trash baskets 
on downtown streets displayed the 
slogan and pictures of the “litter 
bugs.” 

The Women’s Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce also cooperated in a “dog- 
wood week” with tours of gardens 
conducted by the garden clubs of the 
city. To open a “tulip festival,” mem- 
bers of a study group scrubbed the 
walks as Dutch women do. 


ST. LOUIS GIVES NOTICE OF PLAN 
TO REHABILITATE RUN-DOWN AREAS 

Advance notice is being given St. 
Louis citizens that the city plans soon 
to inaugurate a housing rehabilitation 
program and that they will be 
expected to cooperate. The notice is 
being given through a widely cir- 
culated booklet, 4 Plan to Improve 
Neighborhoods. 

The booklet points out that a sur- 
vey of housing conditions is now being 
made by three city agencies—the health 
division, the building and inspection 
division, and the plan commission. 

When the survey is completed, areas 
suitable for rehabilitation will be se- 
lected, improvement plans drawn up 
and submitted to residents and prop- 
erty owners for suggestions. The plans 
will be redrawn if necessary to con- 
form with community desires. Com- 
munity organizations will be called 
upon to help acquaint all residents with 
the plan and help get action to carry 
it out. 

City agencies will be asked to cooper- 
ate in schools, streets, and playground 
improvements. 

Where the needed clean up, repair, 
and renovation of buildings is not tak- 
en care of voluntarily, the booklet says, 
the minimum housing standards ordi- 
nance will be used to require the work. 

The booklet explains the plan, dis- 
cusses the legal basis for it (minimum 
housing standards code), costs, ob- 
stacles, and why it is needed. It em- 
phasizes that the plan is not a solution 
to the problem of existing slums nor 
will it provide more houses. “The only 
intention of the plan is to save what 
we can and bring it up to at least a 
level of minimum decency.” 
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CLEVELAND HEALTH AND WELFARE 
GROUPS ASSESS FIVE-YEAR NEEDS 

Health and welfare needs, including 
housing, of metropolitan Clevelanders 
are assessed in the recent report of a 
two year study made by 134 health 
and welfare organizations of the com- 
munity. Ernest J. Bohn, director of the 
Cleveland Metropolitan Housing 
Authority and chairman of the Cleve- 
land city planning commission, served 
as chairman of the health and welfare 
needs committee of the Welfare Fed- 
eration, which made the study. 

Published by the Welfare Federation 
in April as Metropolitan Cleveland's 
Human Needs, the study was made on 
the basis of estimates of five-year needs 
of private and public health and wel- 
fare groups and is intended to serve as 
a master blueprint for expanding and 
integrating health and welfare services 
in the metropolitan Cleveland area. 

The report makes a series of recom- 
mendations based on the studies of 
groups working in the fields of child 
welfare, services to families and in- 
dividuals, recreational and group work, 
health, hospitals, services to older per- 
sons, and central planning and fund 
raising. 

The committee findings include a 
statement that: “Continuing need is 
evident for additional private and pub- 
lic housing for low-income families and 
individuals, and especially for those re- 
quiring supplementation of income. 
Use of public funds for the payment 
of rent for families and individuals in 
substandard housing is wasteful and 
uneconomical, and hence against the 
public interest. This practice perpetu- 
ates the existence of substandard hous- 
ing.” 

In the summary of the report on 
services to families and individuals 
from the case work council of the Wel- 
fare Federation, the section on housing 
says in part: “The five-year plans sub- 
mitted by the county welfare depart- 
ment and the Family Service Asso- 
ciation emphasize forcefully that ade- 
quate housing is a very important un- 
met need in the community. The great 
need for housing for the lone person, 
the aged, the over-sized families, and 
the middle-income families was em- 
phasized. It was pointed out that.the 
Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority has 30 per cent of its total oc- 
cupancy devoted to clients of the pub- 
lic assistance agencies, and these units 
are meeting only a small fraction of 
the total needs of the families known 
to the public assistance agencies. Others 
are lodged in lower class hotels, poor 
rooming houses, slums, and congested 
areas. Such housing frequently causes 
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The illustration above points up one of the many comparisons made in Louisville's 


recent report, ‘Public Services and Blighted Areas,”’ 


made by the housing commission 


and the county planning and zoning commission (see news item below). 





sufficient tension in families to result 
in family life breakdown. The coun- 
cil recognizes the urgency for an ex- 
panded public housing program for the 
low-income families.” 


LOUISVILLE LHA, PLAN COMMISSION 
REPORT ON COSTS OF SLUM AREA 

Joint efforts of the city of Louisville 
Municipal Housing Commission and 
the Louisville and Jefferson County 
Planning and Zoning Commission re- 
sulted in the publication in April of a 
comparative study of public services 
in blighted and standard areas of 
Louisville. The booklet on the subject 
is titled Public Services and Blighted 
Areas. 

Services and criteria selected for the 
study were police, adult crime, juvenile 
delinquency, fire, welfare, health, and 
emotional instability. Two specific 
areas of approximately the same popu- 
ulation but with widely differing hous- 
ing standards were compared on the 
basis of the services and criteria men- 
tioned above. Drawings, charts, and 
cartoons are used to point up the dif- 
ferences in the areas discussed in the 
text and commentaries by officials in 
charge of the various programs are 
included. 

Such information as the number of 
arrests (2048 for the substandard area 
and 769 for the standard area in 1949), 
number of patrol car calls, number 
of hospital runs, criminal court cases, 
the amount of welfare assistance, num- 
ber of divorces, cases of desertion and 
non-support, juvenile delinquency 
cases, etc., are compared for the two 
areas. 

N. H. Dosker, administrator of the 


commission, and 
John M. Hennessy, chairman of the 
planning commission, in submitting 
the report to Mayor Charles Farnsley 


Louisville housing 


said: “. . . It is not intended that 
these criteria are complete, nor that 
they are necessarily equally indicative 
of the extent of this problem. It is 
felt, however, that they present over 
whelming evidence as to the serious 
ness of the present situation in which 
slums are draining the moral and fi 
nancial vitality of our communi 
ties +3 


DISTRICT REDEVELOPMENT AGENCY 
STARTS EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 

First step in preparing residents of 
a southwest area of Washington, D. C. 
for eventual redevelopment of the 
area 18 an educational campaign to 
acquaint them with the program and 
tell them how the _ redevelopment 
agency in the city operates. John R. 
Searles, executive director of the Dis- 
trict Redevelopment Land Agency, has 
issued a four page booklet in question 
and answer form that is being circu- 
lated to residents of the area. Such 
questions as “What will happen to the 
families in the area?” and “Can the 
people in the area return after the re- 
development is complete?” are an- 
swered. In addition, the agency staff 
has already held one informal discus- 
sion meeting with community leaders 
in the area and plans to hold more. 

The educational campaign was 
planned because a former redevelop- 
ment plan was never accepted by resi- 
dents of the area and the plan was 
abandoned. 
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RHODE ISLAND TURNS DOWN 
REDEVELOPMENT AMENDMENT 
Rhode Island’s redevelopment law 
suffered a second defeat when the 
state constitutional convention in June 
turned down an amendment to the 
constitution that would have declared 
redevelopment to be a “public use” 
within the definition of state law. 


The history of Rhode Island’s re- 
development law is long and stormy. 
The original redevelopment law, 
passed in 1946, was, in effect, declared 
unconstitutional in a divided opinion 
handed down by the state supreme 
court in late 1949 (see December 1949 
JOURNAL, page 425). 

In 1950 the state legislature passed 
a new redevelopment law and the eld 
law was repealed (see June 1950 
JourNAL, page 208). The 1950 law has 
never come to a supreme court de- 
cision. It was hoped that by approval 
of a constitutional amendment by the 
constitutional convention and later by 
popular vote, it would not be necessary 
to test the new law in court. 

However, within a few days after 
the rejection of the redevelopment 
amendment by the constitutional con- 
vention, suit was ‘filed in superior 
court in Providence by a property own- 
er and her son against the Providence 
Redevelopment Agency. The suit en- 
joins the agency permanently from pro- 
ceeding with plans for an industrial 
redevelopment project in an area in 
which they own businesses and de- 
clares that the state law under which 
the redevelopment agency operates is 
in violation of state and federal con- 
stitutions. 

The suit forces the constitutional 
issue, although it is expected that the 
case will not be argued until fall. 
From superior court, it will probably 
go to the state supreme court. 

Main issue during the arguments for 
and against a constitutional amend- 
ment in the constitutional convention 
was the use of eminent domain for re- 
development purposes. In the supreme 
court decision of 1949, three of the 
five justices declared the use of emi- 
nent domain for redevelopment pur- 
poses was unconstitutional. 

The Providence and Newport re- 
development agencies, the only two 
in the state, meanwhile were making 
plans to carry on their work, pending 
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outcome of the court decision. The 
Providence Redevelopment Agency has 
already received unanimous approval 
of the city council for its plans for 
the redevelopment area under attack 
in the pending suit (see January 1951 
JourNnaL, page 12). 


SEVEN STATES ADDED TO LIST 
PERMITTING REDEVELOPMENT 

Seven states — Delaware, Kansas, 
Maine, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, and West Virginia—this year 
have passed legislation enabling at least 
some cities in each state to undertake 
urban redevelopment with financial 
assistance from the federal government. 
In addition, Alaska passed such en- 
abling legislation and Indiana perfected 
its redevelopment law to permit Indi- 
anapolis to accept federal aid (see April 
JourNAL, page 123). 

The Nebraska bill permits urban re- 
development under terms of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 in Omaha and Lincoln, 
while the Kansas law is applicable to 
Wichita and Kansas City only. In Kan- 
sas the state corporation commission 
will control the local programs. Maine's 
legislation pertains to Portland only. 

The Missouri law permits cities with 
a population of more than 75,000 to 
set up a redevelopment agency with ap- 
proval of the local governing body. Ac- 
cording to the preliminary count of the 
1950 census, the 75,000 provision limits 
application to Kansas City, St. Louis, 
and St. Joseph. At the last minute a 
conference committee on the bill elimi- 
nated a provision that would have re- 
quired a two-thirds majority approval 
by the electorate before a redevelop- 
ment agency could be established. 

Laws passed in Delaware, North 
Carolina, and West Virginia are not 
limited to one or two principal cities 
but instead cover a number of cities 
and smaller communities. 

The North Carolina law allows 
municipalities of more than 25,000 
population to set up redevelopment 
agencies and permits them to use the 
power of eminent domain for redevel- 
opment purposes. The West Virginia 
law enables cities, towns, villages, and 
counties to obtain federal financial as- 
sistance under the redevelopment title 
of the Housing Act of 1949, the plans 
for each project to be approved local- 
ly. Delaware's law permits the acquisi- 
tion and development of vacant areas 


but calls for local governing body ap- 
proval of such acquisition. 
Redevelopment enabling legislation 
was introduced but did not pass in 
Arizona, Iowa, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Texas, and Washington. In ad- 
dition, Idaho, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nevada, North Dakota, Utah, Ver- 
mont, and Wyoming do not have re- 
development laws nor were they con- 
sidered this year. However, Mississippi 
is already drawing up legislation to be 
introduced at next year’s session. 


CONNECTICUT INCREASES RENTAL 
HOUSING PROGRAM BY 4000 UNITS 


The Connecticut state legislature in 
May passed a measure that adds 50 mil- 
lion dollars in authorizations to the 
state’s moderate-income rental housing 
program, which will provide approxi- 
mately 4000 more such homes, pri- 
marily for veterans. The governor has 
signed the measure. 

The new 50 million dollar bond issue 
will be used to make loans to local 
housing authorities in the state for con- 
struction of moderate-income rental 
units. Previously the state has had a 
65 million dollar loan fund available 
which has made possible construction 
of nearly 6000 rental homes. Loans 
are made at 2 per cent interest with 
50 year amortization. 

The state also administers a 60 mil 
lion dollar program of low-interest rate 
loans to families of moderate-income 
for sale housing. Some 6000 homes are 
being built under the sale housing pro- 
gram. Funds for it were not increased 
by the 1951 legislature. 


CALIFORNIA PROPOSES NEW BOND 
ISSUE FOR FARM, HOME LOANS 


A proposed state _—_ constitutional 
amendment for a new 150 million dol- 
lar veterans farm and home loan bond 
issue was approved by the California 
legislature late in June and will be sub- 
mitted for approval to the voters at 
the next general election. The pro- 
gram for which the bond issue is in- 
tended was initiated in 1921 and was 
later extended. Under the program the 
state buys homes and farms and re- 
sells them to California veterans of both 
wars at low monthly payments. Cali- 
fornia legislators said that the present 
fund to purchase homes and farms is 
being depleted rapidly. 

The state legislature also has under 
consideration a bill that would increase 
the value of the farms and homes vet- 
erans can purchase under the act. Un- 
der terms of the new measure the value 
of farms would be increased from 
$15,000 to $16,500 and homes from 
$10,000 to $11,500. 
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OHIO’S TOP COURT RULES 
ON TAX EXEMPTION FOR 
LOW-RENT HOUSING 


The decision from Ohio’s supreme 
court on the question of whether or 
not public housing in the state is eligi- 
ble for tax exemption was handed 
down on June 20—but the answer is 
not yet definitive. The court voted five 
to two against the constitutionality of 
tax exemption for low-rental housing 
but, under Ohio law, there must be 
six votes to render a verdict of un- 
constitutional on any issue before the 
court. Hence, although there was a 
five to two vote against tax exemption 
of public housing, the decision is that 
the exemption /s constitutional. 

History of Ohio’s difficulties dates 
back to 1942, when public housing was 
held to be taxable by the supreme court 
on the grounds that the language of 
the original 1933 state housing author- 
ity law, which was the first in the 
nation, did not grant tax exemption. 
In 1949, the state law was amended, 
declaring the property of housing au- 
thorities to be public property used ex- 
clusively for a public purpose and ex- 
empt from taxation—and authorizing 
payments in lieu of taxes. Meanwhile, 
title to all Ohio low-rental housing 
developments has continued to be held 
by the federal government and all ac- 
tivity under the Housing Act of 1949 
has been at a standstill. The federal 
government assumed title to the prop- 
erties in 1943 as a result of the first 
court ruling. 


Next Steps 


Following announcement last month 
of the new decision, Ohio housing au- 
thorities began investigating into the 
reactions of bond counsel. Simul: 
taneously, since it appears likely that 
sale of local authority bonds might 
suffer as a result of the yes-no charac- 
ter of the court’s decision, notice has 
been served and an application for a 
rehearing has been filed with the court 
in order to point out the practical 
results of its “undecisive decision.” 
Failure to obtain either a favorable 
opinion from bond counsel or a re- 
hearing from the court will mean that 
additional litigation will be considered. 
The litigant in the suit just decided 
was the Cincinnati Metropolitan Hous- 
ing Authority, which filed its appli- 
cation for tax exemption as a test case, 
which it won in the lower board of tax 
appeals. The City of Cincinnati and 
the state of Ohio joined with the au- 


(Continued column one, page 230) 
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First five May First five 
1951 months 1951 1950 months 1950 
Number 16,000 73,900 24.300 100,000 
Per cent to total 16.5 16.6 16.3 17.8 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 
Ma First five May First five 
1951 months 1951 1950 months 1950 
Private 93.800 $26,600 145.700 553.100 
Public 3.200 17.900 3.400 8.300 
Total 97 000 14.500 149.100 561.400 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
Ma First: five Mai First five 
1951 months 1951 1950 months 1950 
Urban 55.800 ~ 2357 000 85.500 332.100 
Rural nonfarm $1,200 187.500 63.600 229.300 
Total 97 000 14.500 149,100 561.400 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
195] 1950 
April 241.891 228,839 
First four months 932.543 R75 S66 
During April, FHA home mortgage insurance under all titles was written on 





PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1951 1950 
May 97 000 149.100 
First five months $44,500 561,400 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


1950 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM 
195] 
898 000.000 s 


May $ 
First five months 


850,000,000 
4$.516.000,000 3.553.000.0000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 


~ RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 


(Total two- and multi-family) 


May 











21.576 loans, covering 22,308 units. Also during April, a total of 38,493 GI home 


loans was guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. Of these, 34,358 loans were 
secured by first mortgages. : 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administration 
DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1951 1950 
April $1.370.848,000 $1.171.148,000 
First four months 5,.253,968,000 +,419,882,000 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board 


LARGE-SCALE PROJECT HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles Il, VI, and VIII) 


First five First five 
May 195] Months 1951 May 1950 months 1950 
Number of projects 56 236 206 739 
Dwelling units 6,109 29,472 16,274 63,56 
Dollar amount $50,013,022 $234,914,761 $124,299,094 $47 3,078,768 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 





1951 1950 
April $2.178 $1.986 
First four months average 2.159 1.986 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


(1926 = 100) 
1951 1950 
May 227.8 198.1 
First five months average 227.8 194.3 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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OHIO— 

(Continued from page 229) 

thority in the case brought before the 
supreme court. 

There has been an almost universal 
protest of the decision on the part of 
the conservative as well as the liberal 
press of the state—some editorial writ- 
ers even urging the election of differ- 
ent judges with a more progressive 
point of view. 

Reaction of the long time supporters 
of the public housing program in the 
state is expressed by Ernest J. Bohn 
of Cleveland, who says: “We have 
just begun to fight. We will continue 
striving to wipe out Ohio slums and 
will not let two votes of the state 
supreme court block civic progress . . . 
I know that somehow we'll find a way 
to rid Ohio of slums and bring relief 
to the slum dwellers.” 








50,000 UNITS— 

(Continued from piuze 222) 

er there should be a public housing 
program. It was drawn even more 
sharply than that—down to the basic 
question of a balanced approach to the 
whole matter. 

“To me, the vote in the Senate on 
Wednesday last demonstrated that in 
two years we have made immense 
progress toward thorough acceptance 
of the doctrine uttered in 1949—which 
like other doctrines finds effectiveness, 
not in utterance but in acceptance and 
application <3 

Meanwhile, with fiscal 1951 closed 
as of June 30, the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and _ its , constituent 
agencies were without actual appropria- 
tions to carry on (as were most other 
departments and agencies of the fed- 
eral government). However, in an 
eleventh hour action on June 29, Con- 
gress passed a joint resolution per- 
mitting federal agencies to continue 
expenditures for 30 days. All of the 
housing agencies were limited in their 
spending in July on the basis of the 
most restrictive amount provided for 
each division or agency in the two 
versions of the Independent Offices 
Appropriation bill. In effect, this 
would limit PHA’s spending in July 
on the basis of an 8 million dollar 
appropriation as contained in the 
House bill; research to $344,000; etc. 
(see June JourNaL, page 200). 

Mr. Sparkman summed up the situa- 
tion when he said: “While the nation 
has come alive to the urgency of saving 
the housing program, I regret that it 
requires a major disaster to bring about 
such action.” 
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DEFENSE HOUSING BILL ADDED 

TO PRODUCTION ACT BY SENATE 
The defense housing bill that has 

been stymied in the House Banking 

and Currency Committee for three 

months (see June Journat, page 200) 


will get consideration in a Senate- 
House conference session on the De- 
fense Production Act whether or not 
the House committee or the full House 
ever acts on the housing measure in- 
dependently. Action on the housing 
bill is guaranteed because the Senate 
in a 4 a.M. move on June 28 tacked 
the entire defense housing bill on to 
the Defense Production Act as an 
amendment to it. Immediately after 
that, the Senate passed the Defense 
Production Act. The housing “amend- 
ment” to the Defense Production Act 
is identical with S. 349 as it passed the 
Senate on April 9 (see May Journat, 
page 150). 

The House is expected to pass a 
Defense Production Act, with or with- 
out a similar housing amendment, 
within a short time and the two ver- 
sions will then have to go to confer- 
ence to iron out differences. Since the 
Senate version contains the defense 
housing measure, the conference com- 
mittee will have to act one way or the 
other on defense housing. 


CONGRESS PERMITS FiLLING OF 
TEMPORARIES UNTIL AUGUST 15 
Congress on June 30 extended to 
August 15 the date on which there is 
to be a “freeze” on filling vacancies of 
temporary housing projects under fed- 
eral jurisdiction. The June 30 “freeze” 
date was part of the disposition pro- 
visions of the Housing Act of 1950— 
but with the advent of the Korean war, 
Administrator Raymond M. Foley of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency halted such disposition activi- 
ties. Since local authorities were un- 
able to acquire the temporary projects 
because of the administrator’s orders 
and would have been unable to fill 
vacancies in the projects after June 30 
because of the terms of the Housing 
Act of 1950, use of such projects would 
have been almost completely halted 
had not Congress approved the ex- 
tension of time during which vacancies 
can be filled. Exempt from the dead- 
lines were a few projects whose tenants 
constitute more than 30 per cent of 


the population of the city in which 
they are located. 


CONGRESS FAILS TO EXTEND FHA 
FUNDS, WHERRY ACT, VETS LOANS 

In its last minute rush to keep gov- 
ernment agencies and programs rolling 
past the June 30 deadiine for the 
fiscal year, Congress failed to extend 
even temporarily several housing pro- 
grams. Terms of the Wherry act for 
provision of housing at military bases 
were permitted to lapse as of June 30. 
No additional authorization was made 
for FHA insurance under Title II 
of the National Housing Act, although 
authorization for the program is practi- 
cally depleted. Best guesses were that 
about 68 million dollars in authoriza- 
tions remained as of June 30. Also 
allowed to lapse was the direct loans 
to veterans program set up under the 
Housing Act of 1950. However, au- 
thorizations for the Wherry act, FHA, 
and direct loans to veterans programs 
are contained in the defense housing 
bill that the Senate has passed and the 
House is considering (see defense hous- 
ing story, left). 


MORE DEFENSE HOUSING AREAS 
NAMED; FNMA FUNDS ALLOTTED 

More and more areas are being 
designated for critical defense housing 
by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and the Federal Reserve Board, 
with the total up to 21 as of June 25. 

Meanwhile, Raymond M. Foley, 
HHFA administrator, has announced 
that quotas to build housing pro- 
grammed for defense workers in the 
designated areas have been subscribed 
or oversubscribed for rental units in 
six out of 11 areas where receipt of 
applications began before the middle 
of June. Quotas have also been sub- 
scribed in four out of six areas for 
sale housing where sales certifications 
are issued to builders. 

In early July Mr. Foley announced 
that 350 million dollars of the un- 
committed funds of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association have been 
set aside to be available for the pur- 
chase of eligible mortgages on units 
built either under the critical defense 
area program or the military housing 
financed under provisions of the so- 
called Wherry act that are insured 
by the Federal Housing Administra- 
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tion or guaranteed by the Veterans 
Administration. 

He also said that the two-month 
waiting period required for sale of 
mortgages to FNMA will be waived 
for insured or guaranteed mortgages 
on programmed defense and military 
housing. 

Defense housing areas designated by 
June 25 and the activities that require 
such designation are: 


Military activities and defense pro- 
duction: San Diego, California and 
Bremerton, Washington. 


Defense production: Corona, Cali- 
fornia; Star Lake, New York; Quad 
Cities, Iowa-Illinois; Brazoria County, 
Texas. 


Atomic energy: Idaho Falls, Black- 
foot-Arco, Idaho; Paducah, Kentucky; 
Savannah River project area, South 
Carolina; Allendale, South Carolina; 
Kennewick-Pasco, Washington. 


Military activities: Colorado Springs, 
Colorado; Escondido, Lompoc, and 
Oceanside, California; Rolla, Missouri; 
San Marcos, Texas; Tullahoma, Ten- 
nessee; Valdosta, Georgia; Tooele, 
Utah; Solano County, California. 


PHA REOPENS NEGOTIATIONS 
FOR SALE OF GREENTOWNS 

Hearings this spring of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
on $.349, the defense housing bill, have 
had the effect of reopening negotiations 
for the sale of the two remaining 
government-owned “greentowns,” 
Greendale, Wisconsin and Greenbelt, 
Maryland. Following testimony by the 
Public Housing Administration, the 
committee recommended that further 
efforts be made to dispose of the towns. 

Under previous negotiations, Green- 
hills in Ohio was sold to a veterans 
cooperative group and similar groups 
were attempting to buy the other two 
communities. With the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea, however, and un- 
certainty about federal defense housing 
needs, all liquidation efforts were stop- 
ped. Under the Senate committee’s 
recommendation following the above 
mentioned hearings, PHA has again 
opened the discussions. 

Lacking a preferred buyer for Green- 
dale, PHA has announced that the 
developed portions of the town will be 
subdivided and sold to individuals. 
Present occupants will be given first 
preference and second priority will go 
to veteran prospective tenants. 

A Greenbelt veterans cooperative 
group, which was formerly preferred 
purchaser, has resumed its talks with 
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300 DELEGATES TO NHC MEETING 
HEAR TAFT, NAME LINN PRESIDENT 

Some 300 delegates to the National 
Housing Conference annual meeting in 
Washington June 25 and 26 heard Sen 
ator Robert A. Taft of Ohio declare 
that low-rent housing is no more 
socialistic than a free education pro 
gram; discussed defense housing and 
manpower problems; heard reports 
from local communities on the fight 
for public housing and slum clearance; 
and elected new officers at the busi- 
ness meeting. For a further report on 
the conference, see appropriations bill 
story, page 221. 

Olin Linn, chairman of the Housing 





PHA where they left off last summer 
but as yet no decision has been reached. 
HHFA TO OK BIG PROJECTS; NPA 
ISSUES CMP RULES FOR BUILDERS 

The National Production Authority 
in an amendment to its M-4 order on 
the use of steel (see May JourNa, page 
151) has delegated its authority to ap- 
prove the building of housing projects 
of more than three stories or that re- 
quire the use of 25 tons of steel or 
more to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

The National Production Authority 
has also issued its long awaited Con- 
trolled Materials Plan regulation for 
the construction industry—Regulation 
6. The regulation, which became ef- 
fective July 1, tells builders how to 
get critical materials for construction 
work. It appears that separate regula- 
ions will apply to large-scale builders 
and builders of a small number of units 
yearly. Effect of the new regulation on 
local authorities has not yet been de- 
termined. 

Meanwhile, the Defense Production 
Administration is due for some reor- 
ganization to give greater emphasis to 
programming and planning the re- 
quirements of the over-all defense mo- 
bilization effort and to attain closer 
coordination between DPA and NPA. 

John Taylor Egan, commissioner of 
the Public Housing Administration; 
Franklin D. Richards, commissioner of 
the Federal Housing Administration; 
and Nathaniel S. Keith, director of 
the division of slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment of HHFA, when 
reviewing projects within their juris- 
diction will also review them on the 
basis of the M-4 order on steel. 


Authority ot New Orleans, was elected 
president of NHC to succeed David 
L. Krooth of Washington, who became 
chairman of the board. 

Highlight of the two day affair was 
the banquet at which Senator Taft and 
Congressman Brent Spence, chairman 
of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, spoke. A message from 
President Truman urged the delegates 
to carry out their responsibilities “not 
only in housing, but on the whole 
broad front of defending our country, 
maintaining a sound economy, and 
assuring fair play under our democ 
racy.” 

Mayor Joseph M. Darst of St. Louis 
was presented with a testimonial for 
his outstanding service in the develop- 
ment of national policies on slum clear 
ance, redevelopment, and low-rent pub- 
lic housing in 1951. 


MIT ANNOUNCES TWO WEEK COURSE 
IN CITY AND REGIONAL PLANNING 
The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has announced its 13th annual 
conference on city and regional plan 
ning to be held in Cambridge Septem 
ber 4 through 14. The course is open 
to all practising professionals in the 
field, members of planning commis- 
sions and housing authorities, and men 
and women with practical experience 
in a related field. Morning and after- 
noon sessions will be conducted under 
the direction of Frederick J. Adams, 
head of the department of city and 
regional planning at MIT and Flavel 
Shurtleff, expert in planning legisla- 
tion. Fee for the two weeks course is 
$50. Further information can be ob- 
tained from Professor Burnham Kelly, 
Room 7-335, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge 39. 


HHFA COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 
REVIEWS PROGRESS OF PROJECTS 

Effects of the national defense pro- 
gram on urban research activities un 
der the housing research program of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency were discussed at a meeting 
of the HHFA advisory committee on 
research in mid-June. 

The committee reviewed progress of 
four projects now under way, including 
residential mobility, growth patterns of 
metropolitan areas, cost of municipal 
services for residential areas, and a 
survey of potential redevelopment areas. 

Special studies related to the present 
defense program were also discussed, 
including one that a few weeks later 
was announced by the Cornell Univer- 
sity Housing Research Center. This 
HHFA financed study, expected to 


take nine months, will analyze com- 
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muting patterns during World War II 
of industrial employees in war plants 
at industrial centers such as Detroit, 
Baltimore, and Boston. The second 
phase of the study will take up com- 
muting practices of workers in several 
New York manufacturing cities. The 
project is designed to determine prac- 
tical limits of travel and the relation 
of housing to expanded defense pro- 
duction. 


AIDED SELF-HELP FOR HOUSING 
ASKED FOR ANTIGUA ISLAND 

A program of aided self-help in 
housing has been recommended for 
Antigua Island in the British West 
Indies by a team of American and 
British housing experts working under 
the Point Four program. The Antigua 
program, which will help rebuild many 
of the houses on the island destroyed 
by two hurricanes last year. will con- 
sist of government assistance to help 
people build their own houses by work- 
ing together in their own communities. 
The plan of assisted self-help used in 
Puerto Rico (see May Journat, page 
167) will be used in Antigua to some 
extent. 


VOLUNTARY CREDIT RESTRAINTS 
APPLY TO EXISTING REAL ESTATE 

Financial institutions extending 
credit on existing real estate have been 
asked by the voluntary credit restraint 
committee to observe the principles and 
spirit of the voluntary credit restraint 
program. In urging financing institu- 
tions to follow conservative policies on 
residential real estate credit, the com- 
mittee said that in no case should lend- 
ers make loans on existing property in 
an amount that would make the total 
amount of outstanding credit exceed 
the limits which Regulation X imposes 
on new construction. 

The committee urged screening of 
loans on residential, agricultural, com- 
mercial, and industrial property and 
on sale-lease back arrangements. 

Credit restrictions for new construc- 
tion are imposed through Regulation 
X. The committee explained that the 
voluntary credit restraint program does 
not apply to FHA or VA loans or to 
other loans guaranteed, insured, or 
authorized by an agency of the United 
States government, since such _pro- 
grams are already controlled. 


BUILDING OFFICIALS DRAFTING 
MODEL EMERGENCY ORDINANCE 

A model emergency ordinance to set 
minimum standards of construction 
that may be adopted by local govern- 
ment subdivisions to apply during the 
present emergency period is being pre- 

(Continued column one, page 252) 
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PHA Central and Field Offices 
Reorganized in Economy Move 


A major reorganization of the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration’s central 
office and field offices is resulting from 
the appropriation cuts made for the 
program in fiscal 1952 (see appropria- 
tions story, page 221). 

Field offices in Seattle, Los Angeles, 
Boston, Detroit, Philadelphia, and 
Richmond were closed on June 29 and 
the work load in those offices was 
turned over to other field offices. 

The San Francisco field office as- 
sumed responsibility for the work load 
from both the Seattle and Los Angeles 
offices. John G. Melville remains as 
director of the San Francisco field of- 
fice. The New York field office has 
taken over the work of the Boston and 
Philadelphia offices, with John A. Ker- 
vick remaining in charge of the New 
York office. Work load of the De- 


troit office was consolidated with that 


of the Chicago office with William 
E. Bergeron in charge. The Atlanta 
field office took over the work of the 
Richmond office, with M. B. Satter- 
field remaining as director. The Fort 
Worth office is continued without 
change under Clarence J. Stenzel. 
Some 400 employees in the field 
were released through the economy 
move and about 60 in the central office. 
In the central office two divisions 
of the organization were eliminated— 
low-rent housing and war emergency 
housing. New divisions were created, 
however, effective July 1, to take over 
the duties of the divisions eliminated. 
A new development division was 
created, with William Seaver, former 
assistant commissioner for field opera- 
tions for area A, made the assistant 
commissioner for development. James 
P. Murrin, formerly deputy assistant 


; PARK FOREST OPENS SINGLE FAMILY HOUSES 








The first 100 single family houses 
out of a group of 525 were ready for 
occupancy in April of this year at Park 
Forest—the “new town” outside Chi- 
cago that was started in 1947, with the 
plan of eventually building up to a 
30,000 population. Over 3000 rental 
units have been built and tenanted in 
the past four years and now the second 
step of the plan is being taken in the 
initiation of a 3000-unit sales housing 
program. As pictured above, the houses 
are two bedroom, one story units. 

External construction of the sales 
housing is of stone, brick, and frame. 


Two different floor plans vary the 
placement of the dining area, entrance, 
and other details. Features of the 
house include copper coil radiant floor 
heat, automatic garbage disposal units 
in the kitchen, and tiled bathroom 
walls. Lot sizes average 60 by 125. 
The rental units are in row house 
buildings. 

Built by the American Community 
Builders, headed up by Philip M. 
Klutznick, the houses range in price 
from $12,525 to $13,200. Financing 
for this first group of 525 houses was 
approved prior to Regulation X and is 
not affected by it. 
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commissioner for development in the 
low-rent housing division, was named 
his deputy. The division will super- 
vise the work of the construction, land, 
project analysis, and technical branches. 
These branches will perform the func- 
tions of the branches of the same names 
formerly under the low-rent housing 
division. The project analysis branch is 
new and will perform the functions of 
the project planning and cost analysis 
control branches. 
Management 

Orvil Olmsted, formerly assistant 
commissioner for the low-rent hous- 
ing division, has been named to head 
up the new management and dispo- 
sition division, with George O’B. 
Bailey, formerly deputy assistant com- 
missioner for management in the low- 
rent housing division, named as Mr. 
Olmsted’s deputy. Under the manage- 
ment and disposition division are the 
housing facilities, insurance, low-rent 
management planning, occupancy, and 
operations engineering __ branches. 
These branches will perform the 
functions formerly assigned to the 
branches of the same names in the 
low-rent housing division, except that 
the operations engineering branch will, 
in addition, take over the functions 
formerly assigned to the maintenance 
branch of the war emergency housing 
division. 

A second deputy assistant commis- 
sioner for war emergency housing in 
the management and disposition di- 
vision—Roy Little, former deputy as- 
sistant commissioner for management 
—will be in charge of the manage- 
ment operations, taxation, appraisal, 
and sales branches. The branches are 
the same as those now located in the 
war emergency housing division. 

Field Operations 

Field operations have also been con- 
solidated into a_ separate division 
known as the operations division, with 
areas A, B, and C consolidated into 
a single operation. Abner Silverman, 
formerly assistant commissioner for 
field operations in area C, was named 
the assistant commissioner for field 
operations, heading up the new divi- 
sion. His deputy assistant commis- 
sioner is John P. Broome, formerly as- 
sistant commissioner for field oper- 
ations in area B. 

In addition, the functions and staff 
of the production and document con- 
trol branch were transferred to the 
new operations division and given the 
additional duties of preparing and 
processing presidential lists of prelimi- 
nary loan and contributions contracts. 
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Box Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 





PROGRAM RESERVATIONS APPROVED FOR NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
(As of June 1, 1951) 


Applications Units States 








692 311,788 44) 
1Includes 39 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. 

Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PRELIMINARY LOANS REQUESTED AND APPROVED FOR 
NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 


(As of June 1, 1951) 
Approved by 


Requested President 
Localities 679 629 
Units 306,817 290,664 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





COOPERATION AGREEMENTS APPROVED BY PHA 


(As of June 1, 1951) 
Number Units 





575 270,027 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





APPROVED LOAN AND ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS CONTRACTS 

(As of June 1, 1951) 

Units Projects Localities 
143,491 660 394 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PROGRESS OF PROJECTS 
(As of June 1, 1951) 
Site Approved Construction Started—Units 


905 39.512 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 
(As of July 5, 1951) 








Capital Grant Preliminary Final 
Reservations Advances Advances 
Cities 232 109 ll 
Amount $179,629,823 $3,135,632 $1,780,672 
Source: HHFA 
FARM HOUSING 
(As of May 31, 1951) 
Borrowers Borrowers 
Applications Amount of Whose Work Whose Work 
Approved Approved Loans Is Under Way Is Complete 
8707 $39,387,762 4640 2443 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 
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THE SITE— 


10.55 acres—12 per cent of area covered by buildings 


COSTS: 
Four unit building—per unit: $5878.06 
Duplex, three bedroom—per unit: $8814.56 
Duplex, two bedroom—per unit: $7346 


Costs do not include land, stoves, rails, sub-drain- 
age, waterproofing—and no refrigerators were fur- 
nished. Average per unit cost with all items in- 
cluded—$11,425. 


EQUIPMENT: 


Individual warm air heating plant—Bard 

Cooking stove—Quality Gas Range 

Bathrooms—Briggs 

Kitchen sinks, cabinets—Lyons Metal Products 

Laundry—Standard 

Roofing—Fry Asphalt Strip Shingles 

Insulation—aluminum foil side walls; Gold- 
bond insulating board; Fibreglas sound 





ES 
KITCHEN 





Riverdale Park 


160 units at average rent of $35.17 


Massachusetts state aided veterans housing 


Built and managed by: 


GLOUCESTER HOUSING AUTHORITY 


Architects and Engineers: 
Thomas Worcester, Inc., Boston 
Clifton C. West, Architect 


Contractor: 
G. L. Rugo & Sons, Inc., Boston 


proofing; ceiling: cotton blanket, reflector 
face 


Door hardware: Earle 


Flooring—Appalachian oak and Nairn lino- 
leum for bath, kitchen 


Windows—Auburn double-hung wood sash 


GENERAL PLAN: 


Allen Frederick Grant, Jr., executive director 
of the Gloucester authority, says that the two 
story type buildings were used to preserve as 
far as possible the general character of the 
housing in Gloucester, where there is very 
little apartment housing. 

Color scheme for outside finish was held to 
three basic colors—plus six colors for treat- 
ment of doors and shutters. 

Mr. Grant reports a 100 per cent parking 
area and a recreation area covered with ‘‘black 
top”’ paving. 





LIVING-DINING AREA 
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FOUR UNIT BUILDINGS . . and . . DUPLEX BUILDINGS 














is floor plan for a four unit building. All such buildings have Below is layout of three bedroom duplex building. Two bedroom 


bedroom units only, as shown. There -are 66 two bedroom units are also included in some of the duplex buildings. Altogether 
nts in the Riverdale Park development. there are 88 three bedroom units—six four bedroom. 
A 
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A number of different media are 
being used by housers to tell the tale 
of housing. Television, speeches, news 
stories, and special publications are a 
few of the ways that have been put 
to recent use in reaching the public, 
as described below. 


TELEVISION, TALKS 

“Without a doubt, television can be 
a real medium in the dissemination of 
public housing information to the pub- 
lic. Television gives the general pub- 
lic a chance to look as well as listen— 
and in the selling game, sizing up the 
article that one is being told to buy 
is a very vital factor in convincing the 
purchaser that he ought to walk out 
with the goods.” 

This was the evaluation of Alfred L. 
Tronzo, deputy administrator of the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Pittsburgh, after the authority’s admin- 
istrator, Clarence C. Klein, participated 
in a televised debate on public hous- 
ing with the president of the local real 
estate board. 

The debate, part of a TV series called 
“The Pittsburgh Story,” included a 
moderator and two interrogators. Ques- 
tions raised centered largely around 
tax exemption and use of the power 
of eminent domain—especially as in- 
volved in a Pittsburgh housing site. 

According to Mr. Tronzo, it was “a 
tremendously successful program from 
our point of view and judging by the 
reaction we have received, it created 
an exceedingly favorable stimulus in 
behalf of public housing in the minds 
of the general public.” Comments 
aroused by the broadcast ran as fol- 
lows: “The others didn’t have an argu- 
ment ... We were really sorry for the 
guy from the real estate board . . 
You people have a fine authority in 
Pittsburgh . . .” 

Mr. Klein also spoke at a meeting 
of the North Side Lions Club and 
Chamber of Commerce, where he dis- 
cussed the choice of a north side Pitts- 
burgh site for a low-rent project. He 
outlined the role of the housing au- 
thority in the city’s dwelling picture, 
cited the advantages accruing to the 
city from a low-rent program, and told 
why the site under discussion had been 
chosen by the authority as the most 
likely for a housing project. Not only 
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the immediate area but the entire city 
will benefit from the contemplated im- 
provement, he emphasized. 


CONTACTS WITH OTHER AGENCIES 
Twice in recent months, the Hous- 
in Authority of Baltimore City has 
cooperated with other city agencies 
to work on special aspects of housing. 
Immediate results of the cooperation 
appear in two articles: one on recre- 
ational facilities in new public housing 
areas that appeared in the March issue 
of The Councillor, quarterly publica- 
tion of the Baltimore Council of Social 
Agencies; the other, titled “The High 
Cost of Slums . . . the Case for Hous- 
ing and Mental Health,” appeared in 
Spotlight on Mental Health for June. 
The latter is published by the Mental 
Hygiene Society of Maryland. 

Standards for recreational facilities 
in housing projects were drawn up by 
a special committee of the division of 
recreational and educational agencies, 
which was asked to advise the hous- 
ing authority in formulating plans for 
its new areas. The complete report on 
standards is contained in The Coun- 
cillor and covers both general recreation 
and branch libraries. 

Sara Shuman, assistant director of 
research and statistics for the Balti- 
more authority, contributed the article 
on mental health, which discusses the 
mental ills that bad housing fosters 
and states that they are even more 
serious than the physical diseases. In 
stressing the psychological effects of 
bad housing, Miss Shuman quotes 
from Planning the Home for Occu- 
pancy, published by the committee 
on the hygiene of housing of the 
American Public Health Association: 
“The sense of inferiority due to living 
in a substandard home is a far more 
serious menace to the health of our 
children than all the insanitary plumb- 
ing in the United States.” 


NEWSPAPERS 

Coverage of housing by newspapers 
takes a variety of forms—from the 
straight news story to the human in- 
terest angle. 


Factual news stories—The Housing 
Authority of the City of Atlantic City, 
New Jersey recently admitted the first 








tenants to a new project, Stanley S. 
Holmes Village Extension. On two 
succeeding days the Atlantic City Press 
covered the admission of the first twelve 
families in news stories that gave the 
background of the project and general 
information about the program in the 
state. A third story appzared in the 
Adantic City Tribune, which cited the 
slum conditions from which the fami- 
lies came, as well as the news about 
the project. 


Feature stories — San Bernardino 
County in California was the focus of 
a feature story in The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor of April 16. The article 
traced the history of housing in the 
county through the work of George 
L. Black, executive director of the 
Housing Authority of the County of 
San Bernardino, headlining the non- 
segregation policy that Mr. Black has 
quietly” enforced in the authority’s 
projects. The Monitor points out: 
“Dollars and cents hint, but scarcely 
tell, the human story public housing 
has been unrolling in this community. 
Perhaps it is the nonsegregation policy 
of the San Bernardino housing au- 
thority that tells this most eloquently.” 

The story also points out the eco- 
nomic gains to the county deriving 
from the housing program. “Three 
cities in the county have now 
started on urban redevelopment pro- 
grams to clear away slums and let 
private enterprise improve the land. 
This amounts to recognition that pub- 
lic housing and the private real estate 
business have more in common than is 
sometimes seen. They have a stake 
in lifting the neighborhood to eco- 
nomic levels consistent with the stand- 
ards the typical American community 
wants to maintain,” the Monitor said. 


Signed articles—The May 1951 issue 
of PAPA, published by the Pan Ameri- 
can Progressive Association in San An- 
tonio, carried a signed article on the 
local low-rent program by Henry Cas- 
tillo, commissioner of the Housing 
Authority of the City of San Antonio. 
Mr. Castillo stressed the need for the 
2600 new low-rent units which are to 
be completed by the authority in the 
next two years. 


Editorials, reader reaction — The 
same issue of the above paper carried 
editorially a two page spread of re- 
action to an article in Look magazine 
that bared substandard conditions 


among the Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
cans in San Antonio. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

Several new publications by citizen 
groups and housing authorities have 
appeared recently. The Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority has issued an eight page 
folder titled 20 Questions on Chicago's 
Low-Rent Public Housing, designed to 
answer briefly questions about the au- 
thority, the housing program, tax ex- 
emption, rents, and tenants in public 
housing. It was published at a very 
nominal cost per copy and is available in 
quantities for general consumption. 
CHA has followed up this folder with 
a more extensive and very attractive 
booklet of Facts About Chicago's Low- 
Rent Public Housing. The booklet is 
a reference guide on the local program, 
giving facts and figures in a series 
of pictures, diagrams, tables, and text 
pages. Circulated to agencies, libraries, 
and interested citizens, it is a costlier 
job and single copies are available on 
request. 

Of a somewhat different nature is 
the palm-of-the-hand size booklet pub- 
lished by Cincinnati’s Better Housing 
League, called Scan the Record. More 
than half of the 16 pages are devoted 
to pictures—of slums, of new low-rent 
housing, and of the children and adults 
who inhabit both. Text in the booklet 
presents the record for the past year: 
of advances and failures. 

Newly introduced by the Seattle 
housing authority is a community bul- 
letin titled Housing Headlines, which 
reaches related community agencies 
and individual citizens. The bulletin 
carries facts on progress of the city’s 
housing program, authority news, and 
information of general interest to 
Seattle residents. 

Just out, too, from the Philadelphia 
Housing Association is a neat little 
4 by 6 inch booklet Guide to Housing 
in Philadelphia for health and welfare 


workers. 


PERSONAL CONTACTS 

Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, executive 
director of the Housing Authority of 
the City of San Antonio, recently con- 
tacted a group of ministers about the 
new program in her city, talking 
primarily about such subjects as sites 
and building plans. She writes: “And 
what do you suppose they asked me 
to send them regularly? Three or four 
actual cases of housing need in the 
community each month, needs which 
we either met or because of no va- 
cancies went unmet. As a consequence 
we are now preparing a little mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet to go out monthly 
to ministers and others . . . We need 
not add one word about public hous- 
ing when we tell of the man with nine 
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NEW YORK AUTHORITY ANNOUNCES 
AWARDS FOR EMPLOYEE IDEAS 


“. . + a simple method of improv- 
ing the operation of elevator cab door 
mechanisms resulting in reduction in 
maintenance costs” recently won an 
award for one New York City Hous- 
ing Authority staff member. Ten other 
employees also received awards or cer- 
tificates for their suggestions, as part 
of a plan that the authority has had 
in operation for the past two years. 

Highest award was a $25 savings 
bond plus three days annual leave. 
Other prizes were a $25 bond, three 
days annual leave, and honorable men- 
tion certificates. 

Awards were announced in the au- 
thority employee bulletin, which said 
that more than 300 suggestions have 
been submitted during the plan’s life 
and some are still being processed, with 
more winners to be announced in the 
future. “Your good ideas are wanted to 
help improve operations and services,” 
the bulletin said, in issuing a call for 
still more suggestions. 

Other winning ideas concerned 
record keeping for tenants who become 
ineligible for continued occupancy and 








children living in the one car, dirt 
floor garage, with half the front door 
off and only a weak oil stove x 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEFINED 

A definition of public relations for a 
public agency as formulated by Mar- 
garet Trefethen Paquette for public 
welfare workers is quoted below. Full 
text is available on request. 

“Successful public administration is 
measured not by profits but entirely 
by good will. A public agency exists 
exclusively for the purpose of render- 
ing services, and the quality of those 
services is an extremely intangible en- 
tity. Whatever good will is developed 
can be easily dissipated by one misun- 
derstanding that may have no relation 
to the service the agency is perform- 
ing . . . the well-defined ideas and 
plans developed by a public relations 
department . . . are all for naught un- 
less every person in the agency is pub- 
lic relations conscious, actually knows 
what it implies, and works actively 
every day toward accomplishing the 
agency's objectives with everybody 
pulling together in the same direction 
. . » Remember—good public relations 
begin at home!” 


information that should be given to 
applicants for housing. Theory behind 
the whole plan is: “anything that im- 
proves your job improves the author- 
ity’s job.” 


GOVERNMENT WAGE REGULATIONS 
BRIEFED FOR LOCAL AUTHORITIES 

Local housing authorities are affected 
by wage regulations imposed under the 
Defense Production Act by the Wage 
Stabilization Board as follows: (a) 
salaries are “frozen” at the January 
25, 1951 level; (b) job classification 
systems in effect before January 25, 
1951 that set maximum pay for each 
position and provide for merit and/or 
length of service increases can continue 
to operate as they would normally; (c) 
cost of living increases in wage and 
salary levels can be given up to 10 per 
cent over the January 15, 1950 level 
and there is currently some discussion 
about extending this limit; (d) em- 
ployees may be transferred, promoted, 
or hired at the rates that prevailed on 
January 25, 1951. 

Otherwise, authorities may grant in- 
creases without prior consent of the 
beard but are expected to conform to 
the board’s policies. Such increases are 
subject to review, modification, and 
revocation by the board, though hous- 
ing authorities, as units of local gov- 
ernment, are not subject to penalties 
under the Defense Production Act. 


ROLE OF TOP ADMINISTRATOR 
OUTLINED, TERMED VITAL 

Milton E. Muelder, head of the de- 
partment of public administration at 
Michigan State College, writing in 
Public Management for February 1951, 
has the following to say about the role 
of a top administrator: 

“It is the top administrator, above 
all, who must sincerely believe in the 
mission of his organization. Without a 
mission, an organization loses its raison 
d'étre . . . The requisites of good ad- 
ministrative leadership are demanding 
because they call for a combination of 
the philosophic and the practical turn 
of mind and for the constant cultiva- 
tion of both of these qualities. On no 
other group of individuals is there im- 
posed such an urgent need for flexi- 
bility in thinking and for continuous 
intellectual growth. 

“Because administration involves the 
leadership and management of men, 
an impersonal and aloof relationship 
between chief and staff, however ef- 
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ficient and able the incumbent, will 
for the long pull place a heavy weight 
on the life of the organization. Self- 
starters are extremely rare, and in- 
terest and zest will generally peter out 
unless there is repeated stimulus given 
by a chief who for his part must de- 
vote a substantial share of his total ad- 
ministrative efforts to making appeals, 
offering challenges, and holding forth 
incentives to his staff . . . Organization 
implies the coordinated action of a 
group of men under effective leader- 
ship; it implies teamwork and is predi- 
cated on a mutuality of respect, de- 
votion, and a feeling of working to- 
gether toward common goals.” 


CHICAGO OFFERS LECTURES, 
PROJECT TOURS FOR STAFF 

Project management, finance, mainte- 
nance, and administration were the 
subjects of eight evening lectures held 
during the winter for Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority employees. Delivered by 
staff members and technical personnel, 
the lectures aimed at stimulating inter- 
est in and answering questions about 
the authority’s management problems 
and responsibilities. Report has it that 
they were received with enthusiasm by 
employees. 

Also enthusiastically received was a 
tour of housing projects sponsored by 
the authority. Sightseeing buses em- 
barked from the authority and visited 
completed projects as well as several 
that are currently under construction 
and sites of future projects. Passengers 
were served supper at one project and 
inspected some of the apartments. So 
stimulating was the tour that CHA has 
decided to make it a regular feature 
for all new employees. A small fee 
is charged each “tourist” to cover cost 
of bus and food. 
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Should public housing construction 
be stopped because of defense needs? 
With the present emphasis on econo- 
my, should public housing construction 
be curtailed? 

These two questions are being asked 
today by many people. They are ques- 
tions that have been cleverly planted 
by our opponents and they have be- 
come serious in many communities be- 
cause they represent the type of issue 
that can be confused sufficiently to 
make a spurious case against public 
housing sound logical. 

The proposal to stop public hous- 
ing because of the war assumes that 
everything nonessential is being termi- 
nated—and that housing is not essen- 
tial. Both assumptions are erroneous. 
At the present time, there have been 
few activities of any nature that have 
been terminated to make way for mo- 
bilization and there is, indeed, no rea- 
son to start with housing. Travel, 
night clubs, sports, and amusements 
of every nature are certainly among the 
types of activities that should be cur- 





Housinc, page 159. 


paper clippings, citations, etc. 





DEADLINE MADE AUGUST 1 FOR 
NAHO AWARD NOMINATIONS 


August | has been set as a new deadline by the Association's Board 
of Governors for receipt of nominations for the 1951 NAHO Award for 
Individual Distinguished Service and for 1951 NAHO Certificates for 
Local Authority Achievement, first announced in the May JouRNAL OF 


All nominations must be made on entry forms, obtainable from 
the NAHO office at 1313 East Sixtieth, Chicago 37, Illinois. The entry 
forms require detailed statements in support of the nominations, as 
well as all available evidence of local, state, or national recognition of 
the importance of the nominee’s housing contribution—such as news- 


Full information as to the basis on which nominations will be 
judged by the Committee on Awards is available on request to NAHO. 
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tailed first. But all are proceeding nor- 
mally. Certain material shortages have 
imposed restrictions—but these restric- 
tions come from the shortage cause 
alone—and not from a general mobi- 
lization order. 

Improvement in the living condi- 
tions of the average American family 
should be placed in a very high classi- 
fication of “essentiality” as compared 
with most other activities. We must 
certainly realize that living conditions 
of the war or defense worker seriously 
affect his efficiency. 

In order to operate properly, our de- 
fense plants and military installations 
must have common as well as skilled 
labor. The fact that skilled labor draws 
more pay does not prove that it is 
more essential. Each has its own place 
and, since it is difficult economically 
to provide for the low-income worker, 
we must not permit ourselves to be 
hoodwinked into providing houses 
only for skilled workers to the com- 
plete exclusion of those who fall into 
the lower income brackets. 

War and Low Incomes 

Thousands of American families 
who are now low-income families 
have been made so as a direct result 
of World War II and the Korean 
War. There is hardly a community in 
the United States that does not have 
numerous large and small families 
whose father was killed or permanent- 
ly disabled overseas. Many others are 
finding the going tough because their 
fathers are now fighting in the armed 
services. I say that we need public 
housing to take care of these families 
and to take care of the average Ameri- 
can families who face hardships for 
other reasons: those who must neces- 
sarily expect help from someone in 
order to find a decent place to raise 
their children. 

(Continued column three, page 248) 
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Association News 





NAHO organizational and commit- 
tee activity was lively during the spring 
and early summer months, as reported 
below. In addition to the committee 
meetings held or scheduled, a good deal 
of organizational work was carried on 
by correspondence—as, for example, 
the work of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee in launching its Third Annual 
Reports Competition as announced in 
the June JourNAL (see page 197); the 
work of the Committee on NAHO 
Awards, in developing the mechanics 
for Association recognition of outstand- 
ing local authority and _ individual 
housing achievement (see page 238); 
and the work of the Membership Com- 
mittee in mapping out and getting 
under way a campaign to add some 
2000 new individual members to the 
Association’s mailing list. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

Second quarterly meeting of the 
Board of Governors was held in Salt 
Lake City on June 15. Matters of fed- 
eral-local relationships were the major 
business of the session, during which 
a report on the new PHA annual 
contributions contract was made by 
Lawrence M. Cox, chairman of the 
subcommittee that had worked with 
PHA in developing the contract. The 
Board went on record in commen- 
dation of the subcommittee’s work and 
paid special tribute to the “intelligent, 
effective, and untiring work” of Mr. 
Cox in directing its activities. 

Arrangements for filling the position 
of executive director of the Association 
were also a part of the June 15 busi- 
ness of the Board, following its accept- 
ance of the resignation of John M. 
oie ie] a 


Ducey from the post (see page 


Discussion of the annual conference 


program, the timing of regional con- 
ferences, consideration of the Manage- 
ment Committee’s proposed  corre- 
spondence course (see below), and ex- 
tension of the deadline for receipt of 
NAHO award nominations were also 


on the agenda. 


FEDERAL-LOCAL COMMITTEE 

A May 8 meeting of the committee 
in Washington was the occasion for 
reaching final agreement on the new 
PHA annual contributions contract— 
also for approving a PHA manual 
release on required procedures for re 
locating site occupants when a slum 
area is cleared for the construction 
of low-rental housing under the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949. There was also dis- 
cussion but no final conclusions on 
problems relating to architectural fees 
and the maintenance of temporary war 
Minutes of the 
meeting were sent to all agency mem- 


housing projects. 
bers of the Association and are avail 
able on request to the NAHO Chicago 
office. 

Groundwork for the final action on 
the annual contributions contract was 





NAHO MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE MEETS IN ST. LOUIS JUNE 14-15 


Thirteen members of the NAHO 
Management Committee as pictured 
above were in St. Louis on June 14 
and 15 for the committee’s second meet- 
ing of the year. Their agenda covered 
the rehabilitation of war temporaries, a 
correspondence course for management 
training, review of the draft of a man- 
ual of management practices being pre- 
pared in sections by various committee 
members, and discussion of manage- 
ment sessions for the Association’s 18th 
annual conference in Washington. 
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Also, a report from the first meeting 
of the committee’s subcommittee on 
graded rents was heard—the meeting 
having been held in Baltimore during 
May. Serving on the subcommittee are 
Harry Weiss of Baltimore as chairman; 
Don Bonaparte, Chicago; Jean Cutler, 
Pittsburgh; Pauline Hill, Atlantic City; 
John Ihlder, Washington, D. C.; Henry 
A. Johnson, Asheville, North Carolina; 
and Jack Moyer, Los Angeles. 

Pictured left to right above are Wil- 
liam J. Sutcliffe, Buffalo; Marshall F. 





— 
Dumeyer, Louisville; Mrs. Florence 
Conlin, Washington, D.C.; NAHO 


staff member Dorothy Gazzolo; Wil- 
liam J. Donovan, Newport, Rhode 
Island; J. D. Hardin, Jr., New Orleans; 
Hugo Allardt, Fresno; Committee 
Chairman A. N. LeFevre, Benicia, 
California; Mrs. Louise Nelson, San 
Antonio; Mrs. Johnny T. Smith, Gal- 
veston; Mrs. Gladdice Mayo, Miami; 
Dorothy Forbes, Wilmington, North 
Carolina; Ellis Ash, Baltimore; Morton 
Schaffran, San Francisco. 
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laid in a series of meetings of the 
contract subcommittee that had been 
held in Washington from the first of 
the year forward. Basic work on the 
relocation procedures was done in a 
three-day meeting of the NAHO Re- 


location Committee in February. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

The eight member Nominating 
Committee to draw up a slate of 1951- 
52 Association officers and new Board 
members as announced in the June 
JouRNAL (see page 204) is scheduled 
to meet in the NAHO headquarters 
offices in Chicago on July 30. The 
committee’s proposed ballot will be sent 
out to all Association active members 
on or before August 14. 


REDEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 
Second 1951 meeting of the Rede- 
velopment Committee was held in 
Washington for the two days June 27 
and 28. An evaluation of the recent 
reorganization of the division of slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment in 


the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency (see June Journat, page 200); 
a series of questions on federal-local 
relationships in the redevelopment 
program; and a discussion of redevelop- 
ment sessions for the NAHO annual 
conference in October were on the 
agenda for the meeting. 

A new subcommittee of the com- 
mittee was organized in May to deal 
with the question of the redevelopment 
of open land under Title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949. D. E. Mackel- 
mann of Chicago was named chair- 
man of the new subcommittee and 
invited to serve with him were Fred- 
erick T. Aschmann, Ira J. Bach, Lionel 
Birkeland, James Lash, Raymond Nel- 
son, Dennis O’Harrow, John Searles, 
James Stephenson, Louis Wetmore. 


FISCAL POLICY COMMITTEE 
Participating in arrangements for 
launching the first sale of local author- 
ity bonds under the Housing Act of 
1949 (see page 223) was the NAHO 
Fiscal Policy Committee, which met in 





New York in May. Chairman of the 
committee is NAHO’s general counsel, 
Maxwell Tretter of New York. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 

A new Association committee was 
launched by NAHO President Henslee 
in late June: a Committee on Research 
and Statistics. Acceptances of appoint- 
ments to the committee were just be- 
ginning to come in as the JoURNAL went 
to press and will be announced later. 
Purpose of the committee is to act 
as a clearing house for research and 
statistical studies, conducted or pro- 
posed by local agencies and educa- 
tional institutions, with a view toward 
encouraging needed studies and elim- 
inating unnecessary duplication of re- 
search. It is also expected that the 
committee will make possible an inter- 
change of ideas and experience on re- 
search techniques, methodology, and 
costs and that it can from time to time 
consult with federal agencies with 
reference to federal programs of re- 
search and statistics in the field of 
housing and redevelopment. 











SOUTHEASTERN REGIONAL MEMBERS PICTURED DURING MAY 28-30 MEETING 


Pictured left to right in the middle 
picture are Robert D. Collier, one of the 
commissioners of the Greater Gadsden 
Housing Authority; N. H. Dosker of 
Louisville, president-elect of the South- 
eastern Regional Council; Mrs. W. B. 
Mills, Jr., wife of the council’s outgoing 
president; J. Gilbert Scheib of New Or- 
leans, an out-of-the-region guest at the 
conference; Mr. Mills; and Franklin Hagy 
of Granette, one of the exhibitors at the 
meeting. 


The speakers’ tables at the two lunch- 
eon sessions are pictured at the bottom 
of the page. In the left picture, reading 
left to right are Jack Bryan, Mrs. John 
P. Broome, T. M. Barbour, Mrs. Mills, 
NAHO President Henslee, Lawrence M. 
Cox, Mr. Mills, Mrs. Barbour, M. B. 
Satterfield, Mrs. Bryan, Mr. Broome, N. 
S. Keith of HHFA. 


In the right picture, reading left to 
right, Mrs. Robert E. Bates, NAHO Ex- 
ecutive Director Ducey, Mr. Bates, Mrs. 
Walter Simmons, John Horne (adminis- 
trative assistant to Senator John Spark- 
man—luncheon speaker), W. H. Still- 
well, Mr. Mills, Mrs. Horne, Mr. Sim- 
mons, Sherman Greene. 
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T AND M SECTION 

Organizational work in getting the 
new Technical and Maintenance Sec- 
tion in operation has proceeded steadily 
since recruitment for members began in 
April. Well over 100 applications for 
membership had been processed as of 
the first of July by the Section’s mem- 
bership committee and membership 
cards had been issued to all of those 
whose dues payments had also come in. 
A series of appointments to the execu- 
tive committee, annual conference pro- 
gram committee, publications com- 
mittee, and research committee had also 
been made during May and June, 
rosters of which should be available 
for announcement later in the summer. 

The program committee met in Buf- 
falo on June 27 and 28. 





Thoughts have been stirring in a 
number of areas about organizing ad- 
ditional chapters of NAHO. Inquiries 
about the ways and means of setting 
up a chapter have come to the Associa- 
tion office from northern California, 


the Panhandle area of Texas, and 


Detroit. 


CHICAGO 

At a late June meeting of the Chicago 
chapter, officers for the coming year 
were elected and the bylaws were 
amended. New officers are: CHatr- 
MAN—Brice Martin, Chicago field of- 
fice, PHA; Vice-CHairrman — Harry 
Schneider, Chicago Housing Au- 
thority; Secretary — Leon Cornick, 
Chicago Land Clearance Commission; 
TreasureER — Hal Holker, Cook 
County Housing Authority; Execu- 
tive Committee — Mrs. Sewall 
Wright, Metropolitan Housing and 
Planning Council; William Hill, Chi- 
cago field office, PHA; Fred Levan- 
doske, office of the Housing and Re- 
development Coordinator; E. Lally, 
Chicago Land Clearance Commission; 
Thomas Bunsa, Chicago Dwellings As- 
sociation. 

The regular monthly meeting in 
June featured a panel discussion on 
problems of neighborhood planning, 
conservation, and redevelopment. Par- 
ticipants included Morris Hirsch of the 
South Side Planning Board; Eri Hul- 
bert of the Near West Side Planning 
Board; and the Reverend Father John 
I. Gallery, West Kenwood Neighbor- 
hood Council. Each speaker outlined 
the background of his organization and 
suggested ways in which neighborhood 
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groups and city agencies could be of 
more help to one another. 


POTOMAC 

On June 22, 100 members of the 
Potomac chapter heard B. T. Fitz- 
patrick, deputy administrator and gen- 
eral counsel of HHFA, speak on the 
threatened public housing cut (see page 
221). Chairman of the meeting was 
George Nesbitt, racial relations advisor, 
division of slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment, HHFA. 

Executive committee members elected 





NAHO’S FIRST 
WOMAN REGIONAL 
PRESIDENT 


MRS. MARIE C. McCUIRE— 


elected president ef the South 
west Regional Council in May 
of this year. She served as 
vice-president for the 1950-5] 
term—and also during 1947 
48. 

Mrs. McGuire is the execu 
tive director of the Housing 
Authority of the City of San 
Antonio. For full details of 
her housing experience and 
“philosophy,” see the Decem 
ber 1949 issue of the JourNal 


or Houstnc—page 424. 





at the meeting were: Mrs. Anya Smith, 
representing PHA; Frank Horne, rep 
resenting the office of the administra 
tor, HHFA; James Ring, National 
Capital Housing Authority; Mrs. Hilda 
Cloud, Washington Housing Associa 
tion; members at large are James Banks, 
District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency; Joseph Burstein, PHA; 
and Harvey Everett, NCHA. The com 
mittee was to elect its officers at a 
meeting on July 5. Results were not 
available when the JourRNAL went to 
press. 





Second meeting of the year for the 
Graded Rent Committee of NAHO’s 
Pacific Southwest Regional Council was 
held on the two days April 23 and 24 
at Paso Robles. Six different types of 
rent schedules were reviewed in detail 
by the committee and a set of con- 
clusions drawn up for a final report 
for presentation at the regional con- 
ference the following month. 

Attendance at the second meeting 
was double that at the initial session 
in February (see March Journat, page 
103). Pictured above, front row, left 
to right, are: Leslie G. Crichton, PHA, 
San Francisco; Henry Lecy, PHA, Los 
Angeles; Verna Lovdal, Richmond; 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST COMMITTEE AT PASO ROBLES 


Florence Wright, Richmond; Allene 
Buster, Paso Robles; Mona _ Hards, 
Oxnard; Jack Morris, Fresno. Standing, 
left to right, are: Robert Goodin, Kern 
County; William Little, Kern County; 
E. Morton Schaffran, PHA, San Fran 
cisco; Carl Stanley, Fresno; Harold R. 
Sugerman, PHA, Los Angeles; Ivan 
Smith, PHA, Los Angeles; George 
Stephan, Paso Robles and host to the 
committee; John P. Cartzdafner, Los 
Angeles; C. H. Bossert, Oxnard; Jack 
Moyer, Los Angeles—committee chair- 
man; Arthur L. Chladek, PHA, San 
Francisco; J. M. Hiler, Eureka; Porter 
Giles (in rear), Oakland. 
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Above— 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
DWELLINGS 

Low-rental housing: 313 units. 
Individually heated homes—which 
explains the coal boxes at the rear 
doors. Open planning and a slop- 
ing site characterize the property. 





Right— 
BARRY FARM DWELLINGS 

Another low-rental development—built in 1943 under the de- 
fense amendment to the United States Housing Act and thus 
available originally for defense workers. These units, too, are 
individually heated, with tenant supplying his own fuel. Property 
was built on a sparsely occupied outlying site that has a post- 
Civil War history as a government housing site. The Freedmen’s 
Bureau, an emergency reconstruction agency, bought part of the 
site after the Civil War and laid it out in half acre plots, built 
wooden houses on the site, and sold the houses and plots to 
“freedmen” on easy terms. 
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765 ... houses to see 


when delegates to 
NAHO’s 18th ANNUAL MEETING 
convene in Washington October 9-12 


THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
HOUSING AUTHORITY 


operates the following’ program and delegates at the 
NAHO October conference will have a chance to see 
a good many of the various types of properties listed 
during the daily tours being arranged by NCHA. 


PWA — | property — 274 units 
USHA — 9 properties — 2858 units 
Slum Reclamation — 5 properties 112 units 
(the above is a program unique to NCHA — 
a type of “redevelopment” program, authorized in 1934) 
Temporary War Housing — 4 properties — 1209 units 
Permanent War Housing — 18 properties — 2429 units 
Veterans Re-use Barracks —5 properties — 883 units 
In total: 42 properties — 7765 units 
UNDER DEVELOPMENT: 4 properties — 1504 units 































Left— 


units. 


HIGHLAND DWELLINGS 

Defense housing, 
1942 for employees of Wash- 
ington’s Navy Yard. View of 
office and several of the 350 
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Dwelling Unit Inspection — 


four authorities’ procedures described 


In the “Bad Examples” column in the May Journat or Hovsine, there was a description of the 


widespread unfavorable newspaper publicity given a local housing authority that had failed to carry out a 
100 per cent annual dwelling unit inspection, with the result that what were called “slums in public hous 
ing” developed in at least one of the authority’s apartments. Described below are the procedures followed 
by four local housing authorities to assure at least a once-a-year detailed examination of the condition of all 
dwelling units under their management. 


HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR HOWARD 
L. HOLTZENDORFF SAYS... 


The following is the procedure for 
dwelling inspections that we have used 
for the past several years, as excerpted 
from our Manual of Policy and Pro- 
cedure. 

“An inspection of each unit shall 
be made at least once a year. It will 
be left to the discretion of each man- 
ager to schedule the inspections, taking 
into consideration the number of units, 
personnel available, and work load. 

“In order to secure maximum resi- 
dent cooperation, a notice of the in- 
spection program should be given to 
the resident council or other representa- 
tive resident group and the purpose 
of these visits explained. This an- 
nouncement should also be published 
in resident papers or posted on the 
bulletin board at developments where 
there is no resident publication. 


“At least a week before the scheduled 
inspection, the resident shall be notified 
by letter . . 

“A representative of the manage- 
ment office and a maintenance em- 
ployee will conduct the inspection to- 
gether. A housekeeping inspection 





EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OLIVER 
C. WINSTON SAYS... 


Our form titled “Occupied Dwelling 
Inspection Report |illustrated page 
244] tells our essential story on the 
subject of dwelling inspection. 

For some time, we have recognized 
the value of dwelling unit inspections. 
We feel that they are important, not 
only to evaluate physical conditions, 
but to provide an opportunity for im- 
proving relationships generally between 
management and tenants. According- 
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check sheet |see illustration page 245 | 
will be filled out for each unit . 

“For purposes of uniform recording 
and comparison, the general condition 
of the unit shall be evaluated in ac- 
cordance with the following def- 
nitions: 

“Excellent means that the unit is ex- 
tionally clean and orderly 

“Good indicates there is a certain 
amount of disorder, but the unit is 
reasonably clean and the general stand- 
ard of housekeeping is acceptable 

“Fair means general disorder and ac- 
cumulated dirt .. . With a little extra 
effort on the part of the resident and 
advice and encouragement from the 
development staff the unit could be 
brought up to an acceptable standard. 

“Poor means there is disorder and 
confusion, dirt and offensive odors, 
and/or an accumulation of garbage, 
rubbish and dirty clothes. Such a con- 
dition may constitute a definite vio- 
lation of health and fire regulations, as 
well as abuse of property, and should 
receive the immediate attention of the 
manager 

“Where housekeeping has 
been found, follow-up inspections shall 


‘poor’ 


HOUSING AUTHORITY OF BALTIMORE CITY 


ly, the inspections are conducted by 
a person known as a management aide. 
Each low-rent project has a_ position 
of this kind and the person is re- 
sponsible for the general conduct of the 
tenant program. 
functions include advisory services on 


relations Specific 
tenant organizations, liaison with com 
munity agencies, identification of case 
problems requiring treatment by other 
community agencies, annual re-exami- 
nations of income, and dwelling unit 
inspections. 


be made by the management at least 
twice during the first month and 
monthly thereafter until the condition 
of the unit has been brought up to an 
acceptable standard.” 

Follow-up inspections are also made 
within three weeks of units rated “fair” 
and subsequent visits made if necessary. 

While these annual inspections may 
appear to place a heavy burden on the 
management staff, such is not the case 
because of the many benefits derived. 
They aid substantially in the success 
ful operation of our preventive mainte- 
nance program, in the early adjust- 
ment and minor repair of improperly 
operating equipment, in a reduction in 
the cost of utilities resulting from 
waste, and in the obtaining of a sub 
stantial amount of the information re- 
quired for the planning of work pro- 
grams. 

The residents and staff are thorough 
ly familiar with these inspections and 
as a result they can be made quickly 
and with very little inconvenience to 
the persons involved. They are well 
accepted by the residents, are a means 
for improving resident relations, and 
are considered a very important func 
tion in our over-all operations. 


In order that the aides may be fa- 
miliar with the standard equipment 
found in the dwelling units of each 
project, orientation lectures are given 
them, physical 
of the project and their maintenance. 


regarding properties 
In addition, there is a close working 
relationship between project mainte 
nance employees and the aides. 

The report form is turned over to 
the project maintenance supervisor af 
ter review by the housing manager and 
specific maintenance assignments are 
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made, based on the inspection findings. 
The form, itself, has been developed in 
consultation with 


staff. 


our maintenance 


The management aide and the hous- 


ing manager determine, also, the de- 


gree of follow-up in dealing with 
specific household situations that repre- 


sent problems requiring treatment. 


We find that situations that cannot 


be worked out and require, eventual- 
ly, some kind of removal action, can 
be treated more objectively when there 
is evidence of continuous efforts on 
the part of the authority to assist in 
the elimination of the problem. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL HOUSING AUTHORITY 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
JOHN IHLDER SAYS... 


The National Capital Housing Au- 
thority, like all other local authorities, 
does not select its tenants with a view 
toward screening out potential problem 
families. Families are selected in ac- 
cordance with provisions of law and 
without regard for their previous back- 
ground. It is possible, therefore, that 
some families admitted to public hous- 
ing will present problems requiring 
specialized attention. It is the responsi- 
bility of management, then, to antici- 
pate these problems and bring them to 
the attention of appropriate - public 
or private agencies that are equipped 
to handle them. Public housing man- 
agement, itself, should not attempt to 
duplicate this function. 

The National Capital Housing Au- 
thority believes that in order to antici- 
pate problems, it must know its ten- 
ants. Potential problems discovered in 
the process of tenant selection are re- 
ported to managers when tenants are 
first assigned to public housing. The 
manager schedules conferences with the 
family, both in the office and in the 
home, and also schedules periodic 
dwelling unit inspection. At the time 
of initial occupancy in one of our 
dwellings, the manager holds an of- 
fice conference with the new tenant. 
During this conference, the tenant is 
apprised of the purpose of public hous- 
ing, the requirements of the dwelling 
lease, and the responsibilities of the 
tenant. The manager, at the same time, 
gains knowledge as to the attitude of 
the tenant and an opinion as to wheth- 
er he can expect him to accept his 
responsibilities. 

Within 30 days after the tenant 
moves in, the manager or his repre- 
sentative calls on the tenant in his 
new home. This visit is an informal 
one and is designed (1) to observe 
how the family has adjusted itself, 
(2) to discuss any problems or com- 
plaints that the tenant may have, and 
(3) to inform him of the facilities 
available at the property and in the 
surrounding neighborhood. This visit 
has proven extremely valuable in 
“spotting” problem families. Such 
families are subjected to close ob- 
servation and, whenever necessary, the 
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assistance of other agencies, both pub- 
lic and private, is requested. 

In addition to the above, all dwell- 
ings are inspected twice each year. 
One of the inspections is made by the 
manager and covers, in detail, house- 
keeping and maintenance of the 
premises. From this inspection, mainte- 
nance work is scheduled and data is 
compiled for the preparation of oper- 
ating budgets. The other periodic in- 
spection is made by the re-examination 
staff during the annual re-examination 
of family income, size, and compo- 


OCCUPIED DWELLING 


HOUSING AUTHORITY 


sition. This is a cursory inspection 
and is designed to keep the manager 
informed as to housekeeping standards 
and the general condition of the dwell- 
ing unit. In addition, maintenance 
personnel are instructed that upon en- 
tering a dwelling unit to make repairs, 
they are to observe the condition of 
the dwelling and to report unusual 
items to the manager. This serves as 
an additional method of keeping man- 
agement informed and develops an 
attitude of general awareness on the 
part of maintenance personnel in prob- 


INSPECTION REPORT 


OF BALTIMORE CITY 



















































































































































































































































































[ Tenont Address TENANT REGISTRY PROJECT-ACCOUNT 
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LAWNS 7 COAL BOX | UNIT HEATER WASHER | Vv | ner 
WALLS SIDEWALK TRAP DOOR OTHER 
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STEPS 
CANOPY 
PORCH 
SCREEN DOOR 
SCREEN HARDWARE INSPECTION CODE 
cco — 
HOSE FAUCET P—Peint Dere INSPECTED BY 
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lems of the home as they affect man- 
agement. 

The above practices of the authority 
are not going to prevent problems from 
arising, nor are they going to solve 
them; they merely serve the purpose for 


which they are intended, i.e., to keep 
management informed in order that 
it may take whatever steps are neces- 
sary in the interest of the family, the 
public, and the authority. Thus far 
they have been successful. 


HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF PITTSBURGH 


ADMINISTRATOR CLARENCE 
C. KLEIN SAYS... 

Our lease contains a definite stipu- 
lation that the authority or its repre- 
sentatives may have access to any apart- 
ment during reasonable hours for the 
purpose of inspection, repairs, etc. In 
the second place, while our managers 
do not have a definite cycle for in- 
spection, they are constantly instructed 
to the effect that good management 
means to be “out on the project” and 
that reasonably frequent inspections 
are imperative. Furthermore, in the 
event of any rumor as to violently bad 


housekeeping, the manager is then 
obligated to make frequent periodic 
inspections. In addition, our mainte- 
nance crews have been instructed to 
refer to management any evidences of 
bad housekeeping that may come to 
their attention during repair work. 

Finally, our bureau of annual re- 
view, which does the bulk of its regu- 
lar work in the winter months, is 
used not only for vacation substitution 
in the management field during the 
summer but to supplement the inspec- 
tion activities of the regular manage- 
ment force. 





LOS ANGELES’ INSPECTION SHEET 














u-=5 
NAME MOVEIN DATE INSPECTION DATE... -s«-« LUG “NO, UNIT M0, 
ADDRESS INSPECTED BY AND BD. M. SIZ 








DWELLING 


TEMS Kit. | Bath 


Walls 


Woodwork 
Floors 

Elec. Fixtures 
Light Globes 
Doors 

Latches & Locks 
Screens 

Shades 


Windows 
Vernin 


FURNITURE 


Chest of Drawers 
Chiffo-Desk 


The “check sheet” pictured above is 
made out once every year for every 
tenant of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Los Angeles. It is of interest 
to compare the above form with that 
used by the Housing Authority of 
Baltimore City, shown on page 244. 
Baltimore does not appear to grade the 
tenant’s housekeeping, as does Los 
Angeles—on a basis of excellent, good, 
fair, poor. Nor does the Baltimore form 
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Condition of Grounds Condition of 


Excellent Pair 
Total Adults Minors 


ATTITULE: Favorable Indifferent 
REMARKS + 


Home counseling needed: 





provide for an evaluation of the tenant’s 
attitude. Both forms, however, indicate 
that every part of the unit and its 
equipment is checked completely 

A “Memo Pad” sheet is left in each 
of the Los Angeles apartments graded 
“fair” or “poor ’—listing the items that 
the tenant is expected to take care of. 
A follow-up check by management is 
made to see that the memo instructions 
have been complied with. 





NEW YORK ALLOWS BUILDING 
SUBSTITUTES TO SAVE METALS 
Specifications for two New York 
City low-rent projects, expected to be 
in construction by the end of June, 
were drawn to permit substitutions 
that will conserve critical metals to the 
greatest extent possible during the de- 
tense emergency, the New York City 
Housing Authority has announced. 
Substitutions in specifications allowed 
cover some 60 items ranging from 
major changes such as optional use of 
wood double-hung windows for steel 
casement windows, replacement of roof 
railings by brick parapets, and replace- 
ment of steel chimney stacks by 
masonry stacks, to such comparatively 
minor items as the use of wooden 
medicine cabinets and closet clothes 
poles. Elimination of stainless steel 
house signs and numbers and_ the 
bronze cornerstone tablet are permitted. 


MECHANICAL GARBAGE GRINDERS 
INSTALLED IN STAMFORD UNITS 
Waste King Pulverators, mechanical 
garbage disposal units, are being in- 
stalled in Stamford Heights, a new 
392-unit moderate-rental state aided 
project in Stamford, Connecticut. In 
addition, the disposal units are being 
installed in an existing state aided 
project in Stamford, Oak Park, built 
several years ago. Rents in the new 
project will range from $48 to $58 a 
month for one to four bedroom units. 


VAUNTED SWEDISH BUILDING BLOCK 
MAY GET TO THIS SIDE OF ATLANTIC 

Swedish builders are using a build 
ing block that is supposed to have al- 
most all the virtues any builder could 
ask for in a building block—it is low 
in cost, has a strength of 1000 pounds 
per square inch, is fireproof, will not 
crack or rot, is a good sound insulator, 
lightweight, can be cut, sawed, and 
plugged, and can be manufactured in 
standard dimensions. And the day may 
come when American builders can also 
use this block. Although the block, 
called Ytong, is not yet in production 
on this side of the Atlantic, franchise 
rights for manufacture of the block 
in this country are being offered. 

Ytong, designed by a Swedish archi- 
tect, is made of low quality oil shale, 
limestone, and coal mine waste. Idea 
for the block came from the Swedish 
Gota canal, built in 1832 with shale- 
lime mortar walls that are said to still 
be in perfect condition. 
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New feature of this plastic wall tile 
is its interlocking edge, which is 
claimed to make installation simple 
and permanent. Each tile locks into 
the others, eliminating the necessity 
for cementing between tiles. Manu- 
facturer says Pittsburg Interlocking 
wall tile cannot loosen or fall off. It 
can be installed on any wall surface; 
is especially recommended for bath- 
rooms and kitchens; is lightweight, easy 
to clean, will not chip or rust, peel or 
craze. Tile comes in 16 colors—some 
solid, others marbeled. 

Jones & Brown, Inc., 439 Sixth Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 





Technical 
Literaiure 
To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 
matching “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 247—or send for 
them direct at addresses noted. 


GET THESE BOOKLETS— 


Build a technical library. 











JOH-G9—The Story of Perimeter Insulation 
for Standard Heating Systems. 20 pp., illus. 

Booklet, profusely illustrated with diagrams, 
tells how to install perimeter insulation for 
radiant heating systems and why it should 
be used. Shows how the insulation works to 
prevent heat loss. 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, To 
ledo l, Ohio 


JOH-G10—Chemonite Wood Preservative. 12 
pp., illus. 

Wood that is pressure treated with Chem- 
onite (combination of copper, arsenic, and 
ammonia) is said in this booklet to resist 
decay, repel termites, retard fire, and protect 
against salt water. Other advantages are also 
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To be installed on the roof, Type 
“PRV” Power Roof Ventilator is 
recommended for use in apartment 
buildings. Unit comes in 11 sizes, 
each available in two to four speeds. 
Motor and fan are housed in a weather 
tight structure, which is leak proof 
but easily raised to permit inspection 
and assembly. The ventilator operates, 
it is claimed, completely independent 
of wind or weather conditions. Said 
to be easily installed, wired, and serv- 
iced, it needs no special fitting of ac- 
cessories into the roof or curbing. 

Ilg Electric Ventilating Company, 
2850 North Crawford Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


listed, along with uses for treated wood and 
a description of the action of the solution. 

J. H. Baxter & Company, 200 Bush Street, 
San Francisco 4, Calitornia 


JOH-G11—Floor Hints. Illus. 

Six four-page folders treat, respectively, 
linoleum, rubber tile, terrazzo, concrete, as 
phalt tile, and wood as flooring materials. 
Each identifies the substance, tells how it 1s 
installed, what should be done and what 
avoided in maintaining it. 

Multi-Clean Products, Inc., 2277 Ford 
Parkway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


JOH-G12—Terne Topics. 8 pp., illus. 

New quarterly publication on use and ap 
plication of terne metal roofing. Gives tech 
nical data and practical hints on a_ variety 
of roofing problems that 
fittings. 

Follansbee Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pennsylvania 


concern metal 


JOH-G13—Screwdrivers. 32 pp., illus 
Catalog and handbook all about screw- 

drivers: sizes, types, uses. Also includes data 

on screws, nutdrivers, and other hand tools. 





GET THE FACTS— 


on the “New Products” noted on 
pages 246 and 247—either by 
writing directly to the manufac- 
turers at the addresses noted or 
by checking the matching 
“JOH” numbers on the coupon 
on page 247 and sending the cou- 
pon to the JourNAL. 


GET THE FACTS— 


they may lead to construction 
and operating economies 











PREFAB WINDOW FRAMES—JOH-G3 

A “picture window” made up of 
varying numbers of framed panes of 
glass roughly 2x4 feet each is a new 
addition to the supply of prefabri- 
cated building components. Nine dif- 
ferent standard window sizes can be 
assembled from the frame _ strips, 
which are made in sections of fir 2 
inches wide by 6 inches long. The 
“window wall” that results from the as- 
sembled framed panes is double glazed 
to provide insulation for the room. 
Thus the manufacturer claims not 
only time and labor savings for in- 
stallation of the windows on the site 
but cuts in heat loss, condensation, and 
drafts as a result of the double glaz- 
ing. 

Fabrow Manufacturing, Inc., 7208 
Douglas Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


Chart gives data on all types and sizes of 
screws. Amply illustrated. 

Vaco Products Company, 317 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


East Ontario 


JOH-G14—Lead in Modern Plumbing. 20 pp., 
illus. 

Why, where, and how lead is used in all 
kinds of plumbing installations is told, pic- 
tured, and diagrammed in this booklet. Con 
tains considerable technical information, readi 
ly understandable by the layman, however. 

Lead Industries Association, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, New York 


JOH-G15—Right Ladder. 12 pp., illus. 
“There’s a right ladder for every job” this 
leaflet says and tells how to select, use, and 
care for ladders. 
American Ladder Institute, 666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois 


JOH-G16—Sash Balances. 6 pp., illus 
Catalog on Caldwell clock 


balances, showing types with their specifica 


spring Sasn 


tions and uses. Available from same compan 
is information on their spiral sash balance 


and their balanced unit windows. 


Caldwell Manufacturing Company, 56 In 


dustrial Street, Rochester 14, New York 
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MODULAR WALL PANELS—JOH-G4 

Prefinished wall panels are now be- 
ing produced in modular sizes. Used 
for both walls and ceilings, these panels 
range in size from 4 feet square to 
4 by 12 feet. Modular design and pre- 
finishing cut both cost and time of in- 
stallation. They are made to De- 
partment of Commerce specifications 
that cover physical requirements, 
strength, water absorption, expansion, 
hardness, and resistance to light, heat, 
humidity, acid, alkali, and stains. Pre- 
finished panels are especially recom- 
mended for bathrooms, kitchens, hall- 
ways, closets, and laundries. They are 
available in a number of colors and 
finishes. 

Prefinished Wallpanel Council, Hill 
and Knowlton of Cleveland, 323 Re- 
public Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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FLOOR WAX—JOH-G5 

No slipping is possible with Trem- 
wax, a self polishing wax for main- 
taining floors, according to its manu- 
facturer. It is even claimed to be 50 
per cent safer than ordinary accepted 
standards for slip proof floor wax. Use- 
ful on all types of floors, including 
wood, asphalt, concrete, and linoleum, 
it dries quickly and hard and requires 
no burnishing or buffing. Just mop 
it on to a clean, dry surface with 
a lambswool mop. Company furnishes 
instructions for use on various kinds 
of floors, for preparation of floors, re- 
moval of wax, and the number of 
coats required. 

Tremco Manufacturing Company, 
8701 Kinsman Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


METAL PROTECTION—JOH-G6 

A corrosion-protective coating that 
sprays, dips, or brushes on, Zincilate 
is said to furnish extreme resistance 
to most chemicals—except highly con- 
centrated acids. Two formulations are 
available: one requires bake drying, 
the other dries rapidly in the air. 
Former is particularly recommended to 
resist both corrosion and abrasion; 
stands up especially well under salt 
spray. One coat of either type is 
claimed to do the job. Designed for 
use on pipe lines, tanks, window 
frames, structural steel, heating units, 
and the like. Said to be inexpensive 
both as to labor and cost. 

Manufacturer provides instructions 
for the prepzration and application of 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 
JOH-G1 Plastic Wall Tile 

JOH-G2 Roof Venulator 

[) JOH-G3 Window Frames 

[] JOH-G4 Wall Panels 


NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
\c IH-GS Floor Wax 
JOH-G6 = Metal Protection 


00 


JO 


r 


[] JOH-G7 Shingle Cement 
[) JOH-G8&) Carpenter's Jack 
Name 

ADDRESS 





Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
246 and 247 on which you would like manufacturer’s name and ad- 
dress and full technical literature. 
JouRNAL oF Howusino, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


SEND TO: 


Then send this coupon to the 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 

[]) JOH-G9 Perimeter Insulation 
) JOH-G10 Wood Preservative 
[] JOH-GI1 Floor Hints 

[) JOH-Gl2 Terne Topics 

[7 JOH-G13 Screwdrivers 

(1) JOH-G14 Lead in Plumbing 

} JOH-GI5 Right Ladder 

[] JOH-G16 Sash Balances 
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both formulations. For No. 100, sur- 
faces to be coated should be clean and 
free from grease but rough. Number 
300 can be applied to clean, smooth 
surfaces and air dries for purposes of 
handling in four hours. 

Industrial Metal Protectives, Inc., 
401 Homestead Avenue, Dayton 8, 
Ohio. 


SHINGLE CEMENT—JOH-G7 


Each cartridge of /-M Shingle Tab 
Cement, shown above, contains one- 
tenth of a gallon of quick setting ce- 
ment. Designed for use with asphalt 
roof shingles, it adheres to both top 
and bottom shingle surfaces. Gun al- 
lows dispensing just enough to do the 
job, cuts off short so that there is no 
excess to ooze out from under the 
shingle. Cement is black in color. 
Cartridges come packed 24 in a carton. 

Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, New York. 


CARPENTER'S JACK—-JOH-G8 





Doors, window sash, cupboard doors, 
shutters, and dutch doors can all be 
easily handled and worked on with 
the aid of the Adjusta-Fold Door Jack, 
pictured above. When fully extended, 
the jack measures 714 feet and can 
take an 8-foot door; but it can be dis- 
connected in the center with the mere 
pull of a pin and cut down to a size 
that will handle smaller pieces. Out- 
fitted with rubber bumper and feet, 
it is said to weigh only about 11 
pounds, to be adaptable to use in small 
quarters, to protect both the work piece 
and the work area, and to be skid 
proof. Upright piece has an adjustable 
clamp to hold work of any standard 
size. Jack is designed to be the car- 
penter’s or contractor's little helper 
either in the shop or in the field. 

E-Z Mark Tools. 3707 South Rob 
ertson Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 
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$160 MILLION— 

(Continued from page 223) 

building and expansion, but in times 
like these, when we must conserve ma- 
terials and limit the volume of hous- 
ing, how can we afford to continue 
building public housing for low-in- 
come families? 

“I think the question, sincere as it 
often may be, is in itself a paradox. 
It treats a necessity in terms of a 
luxury. It suggests that the first thing 
to stop doing is the thing that most 
needs doing. 

“We have in virtually every other 
phase of our democratic life jealously 
preserved the principle of equality of 
sacrifice to serve our national security. 
For military service we do not draft 
first the poor and the unemployed. 
When tood was scarce and had to be 
rationed in the last war, we did not 
say ‘let the undernourished do with- 
out. By what logic or by what prin- 
ciple, then, can we say, when hous- 
ing production must be reduced, that 
those who are perforce the worst 
housed should be the first to be de- 
nied? 

“Whether we consider the public 
housing question on the basis of equity 
or need, or both, I can see only one 
conclusion that can be logically reached 
with respect to the public housing pro- 
gram in the present situation. The 
national interest requires its continu- 
ance, at least generally proportionate 
to the over-all volume of housing that 
we can build. To abandon it now 
would be a severe setback to our hous- 
ing future, when we are just on the 
threshold of significant progress .. .” 

Private Funds for Public Housing 

HHFA Administrator Foley’s speech 
also covered the method by which pri- 
vate funds are channeled into the fi- 
nancing of public housing, saying that 
“private investment has provided 37 
per cent of the permanent financing 
for public housing projects to date, 
compared to 63 per cent by the federal 
government instead of the 90 per cent 
permitted by law. Twenty-one refund- 
ing operations have been executed, 
shifting from federal to private in- 
vestment. Five projects with 2391 units 
are today financed 100 per cent by 
privately owned bonds. 

“Moreover,” Mr. Foley continued, 
“this has been a good deal for every- 
body. It has reduced the federal gov- 
ernment’s capital obligations for public 
housing projects, it has provided in- 
vestors with secure outlets for invest- 
ment funds, and it has enabled the 
local housing authorities to reduce their 
interest costs, since the bonds have been 
able to command private investment 
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at lower rates than that required to 
be charged by the government. . . 

“As a further development, the 
Housing Act of 1949, by a series of 
technical amendments, assures that es- 
sentially all of the financing of the 
much larger authorized public pro- 
gram of 810,000 new units, can be by 
private capital. 

“Having withdrawn from the con- 
struction and the direct designing of 
public housing, having transferred the 
management and ownership responsi- 
bilities to local communities instead of 
the federal government, the govern- 
ment has established a situation where- 
in private capital can be fully substi- 
tuted for public financing of public 
housing ... it is a healthy relationship 
that makes government more attentive 
to the economic soundness and secur- 
ity of its operations, and makes inves- 
tors more aware of the social improve- 
ments that can be provided through 
their efforts.” 


Bonds Called “Top Risk” 

Bids for the first issue of the bonds 
are expected to be highly competitive 
and thus result in interest rates below 
2 per cent. Appeal of the bonds is 
their tax- and risk-free nature, charac- 
terized by a New York Times financial 
page story as “a new type of top-risk 
investment—a bond backed  uncon- 
ditionally by the federal government 
yet not liable to federal taxation . . .” 

The 58 local authorities involved in 
the initial bond sale are listed below. 
Figures in parentheses are number of 
projects above one being financed. 


ALABAMA: Fort Payne, Montgomery (2) 

CALIFORNIA: Merced, Sacramento (2), San 
Francisco (7) 

Connecticut: Bridgeport (2) 

Fioripa: Lakeland, Orlando (3) 

Georcta: Americus (2), Cedartown (3), 
East Point (2), Fitzgerald (2), Jesup (2), 
Moultrie (2), Thomasville (2) 

Hawa: (2) 

IpaHo: Nampa 

Ixusnors: Danville (2), Granite City, Sterl- 
ing, Urbana (2) 

INDIANA: Kokomo 

Loutstana: Lafayette (2), New Orleans (2), 
Shreveport (2) 

MassACHUSETTS: Worcester 

Minnesota: St. Paul (2) 

Mississippi: Brookhaven, 
Comb City (2) 

Missourt: St. Louis (3) 

NesBraska: Omaha (2) 

New Jersey: Hackensack, West New York 
(2), Woodbridge 

New York: Tuckahoe 


Clarksdale, Mece- 


‘NNortH Carouina: Asheville (2), Concord 
(2), Kinston (2) 
PENNSYLVANIA: Bethlehem (2), McKeesport 


(3), Scranton 

S. Carotina: Aiken (2), Spartanburg (2) 

TENNESSEE: Chattanooga, Clarksville (2), 
Jackson, Knoxville (2), Memphis, Nash- 
ville 

Texas: Alamo, Canyon, Cisco, Corpus 
Christi (2), Dublin, Ranger, Pittsburgh (2), 
San Benito 





HENSLEE— 


(Continued from page 238) 


If there should come a time when 
those who are directing our war ef- 
fort feel that a curtailment of public 
housing is advisable, local housing au- 
thorities will cooperate without any 
hesitation and without argument. 
There has been no indication that there 
is any such feeling among our lead- 
ers and we should accordingly give 
absolutely no recognition to the wild 
accusations and flag-waving tactics of 
those who would take advantage of 
this situation in their efforts to dam- 
age the public housing program be- 
cause of their personal and selfish am- 
bitions. 


Economy 


The charge that public housing 
should be stopped on grounds of econ- 
omy is fully as unjust. An outstanding 
example of the inconsistency with 
which our enemies operate is the tes- 
timony they presented before Congress 
recently in connection with the Defense 
Housing and Community Facilities 
and Services Act of 1951. Their spokes- 
men have expended large sums and 
many hours in their efforts to show 
Congress that additional billions of 
dollars should be made available for 
the expansion of the private building 
program and that all credit controls 
should be lifted in connection with pri- 
vate building, shouting at the same 
time that national economy demands 
the absolute cancellation of all expen- 
ditures in connection with public hous- 
ing. 

Our Congress has enacted laws that 
outline a definite program for the next 
five years and our national economy 
has not changed to the extent that 
any adjustment of this program ap- 
pears in order. The cost of the pro- 
gram as far as the government is con- 
cerned is spread over the next 40 years 
and is indeed a small amount com- 
pared with our normal annual expen- 
ditures. The original construction will 
be done by loans from private capital 
and the. unfair tactics of our opponents 
in deliberately using the original con- 
struction cost of these projects as a 
basis of talk about economy during 
the next two or three years should be 
exposed in their true light. 

I think it is fairly obvious that good 
economy demands that this program be 
carried out and that any period of na- 
tional emergency makes the execution 
of the program still more essential than 
under normal conditions. 


L. Walter Henslee, July 1951 
The Journal of HOUSING 
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MAKE MAINTENANCE MEN PART OF THE “FAMILY” 

Usually the maintenance man is thought of as someone 
to send out on service calls, to run our errands, etc. I don’t 
believe that we admit him into the niche that he should 
properly have in our local authority organizations. 

Having served as mechanic, maintenance superintendent, 
and housing manager, I believe that I have a very good 
conception of his place and of the way he feels toward his 
superiors and his organization. 

We are too prone to look upon our maintenance employee 
as a machine. We forget that he is not too different from 
the rest of us. Maybe he hasn’t a college or even a high 
school education—but he usually has good common sense. 
He has respect for his organization and superiors . . . but 
will soon lose it if he is pushed aside or treated as an ignor- 
amus. 

Do we ever stop to think how valuable this man can be, 
not only as some one to make repairs but in tenant relations, 
inspections, and various other ways? He knows which equip 
ment gives the least trouble, which materials last the longest, 
and which are the easiest to repair or replace; he knows 
what the tenants’ views are, which ones cooperate, etc. 

We have our management meetings and our superin- 
tendents’ meetings—but how many of the maintenance me- 
chanics, or others, are ever called to sit in on some of these 
meetings. By having two or three at each meeting, we would 
get to know them better in a short time. It would be useless 
to call these men into a meeting unless we make them feel 
at ease and make them feel that they are just as important 
to the team as anyone else. Also it would never do to invite 
them in just to criticize their work. A pat on the back some- 
times works wonders. 


Inform your maintenance man as to what is going on in pub- 
lic housing; he meets a lot of influential people at church or in 
his lodges, etc. Explain the functions of the rest of the or- 
ganization; often he may be able to make a suggestion about 
his work that will help the management, accounting, or pur- 
chasing office. Get him to talk about his work and you will 
be able to pick up a lot of valuable information that never 
comes in on work orders and other papers that he may 
chance to handle. Discuss tenant relation problems with him; 
he is sure to be able to help there. 

The Memphis Housing Authority has had all of its em- 
ployees in to meetings at various times and the dividends 
have been most satisfactory. We are planning on having 
regular meetings of this kind not only to get the employee's 
view point but to indoctrinate him in the policies and pro- 
cedures of—and results obtained from—the public housing 
program. The employee can then discuss with anyone in- 
telligently the purposes of public housing: what it has done 
and what it can do, with the public’s support. Also, keep in 
mind, this employee comes in contact with people that will 
vote in a referendum, if one is held in your state or city. 

I know that some will say that if the maintenance man com- 
pletes his work orders and other maintenance functions, he 
will have all that he can do. Others will say that there are 
employees hired to handle tenant relations, inspections, etc. 
But, speaking as a former mechanic, I would say that the 
director, manager, or superintendent who pushes his mainte- 
nance man into the background is very short sighted and is 
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missing a good chance to utilize the knowledge of a very 
important cog in the mechanism of his organization. 


Sam Null, Memphis 


SUGGESTIONS, REQUESTS COME FROM ABROAD 
Browsing through an old number (March 1949) of your 
JourNAL oF Houstne, I came across a jolly good article by 
Bleecker Marquette on the Peckham housing experiment 
. and noticed also in the section “Letters to the Editors,” 
a reference to a remark from a correspondent asking for 
more articles on European housing. Having just happened 
to have occasion to look through a batch of papers presented 
at the Jubilee National Conference of the British National 
Housing and Town Planning Council held at Harrogate last 
November, I wondered (anent the above remark by your 
correspondent) whether you too had seen these .. . You will 
find them, I think, well worth a short notice in the JouRNAL... 
In the March 1950 Journat there was a very interesting 
and informative article on “Unbeaten Greece Attacks Its 
Housing Problem,” by G. L. Reed and G. A. Speer of 
the ECA. Might we reprint this in our News Sheet, with 
proper acknowledgement? One does not often come across 
anything about housing and planning in that part of the 
world and I think many of our members would be glad 
to learn of the fine work being accomplished with the help 
of ECA in rural districts there. And particularly of the 
ingenious elastic “nuclear” design to allow additional space 
for family development as times goes on and things look up! 
William W. Mann, Editorial Secretary 
International Federation for Housing and Town 


Planning, Amsterdam 


FEBRUARY ISSUE DRAWS PRAISE 
Mrs. Smith and I are delighted with the two-page article 
on “Smithacres” in the February issue of the JourNat oF 
Housinc. The property was purchased from us and we have 
taken a keen interest in every step in the development of 
this outstanding project. It is considered the finest in this 
state and we are justly proud of it and of the public spirited 
work of the members of the local housing authority. 
Clarence L. Smith, Seymour, Connecticut 


I thought you would be interested in seeing some of the 
more recent aerial photographs of Lakewood Park develop- 
ment here in Southern California. As you know, the first 
foundation was poured on February 24, 1950, and at that 
time a building program was launched with an announced 
goal of 17,000 single family dwellings on the some 3500 
acres purchased by Lakewood Park from the old Montana 
Land Company. A total of 7400 homes was completed 
in a little more than a year’s time under the old no-down- 
payment-for-veterans regulation . . . We are currently plan- 
ning to resume building . . 

I was interested in your excellent February issue and par- 
ticularly in your comments on Alva Myrdal’s book Nation 
and Family. Ninety-nine per cent of the Lakewood Park 
families are veterans. Most of them were either living with 
their in-laws or in small apartments and moving into their 
own homes in a community providing proper school, church, 
playground, and shopping facilities makes a big difference in 
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| The beauty . 
of this 
ELANO ; 
faucet handle | 
is 
Individual Broaching, 
Duallock, Triplechrome Plating 





ELANo offers you not only the 
beauty of this excellently styled faucet 
handle but also the stamina and dur- 
ability of solid brass. Individually 
manufactured to fit your faucet stems. 
Guaranteed to remain in level position 
and not damage the stem tops. 


ELano handles are the talk of 
housing maintenance men who have 
tried and proven them. Furnished “H” 
& “C” or plain. 


Your inquiries are invited. 
ELANO CORPORATION 


“Tailor-made Replacement Parts” 


Xenia, Ohio 











their lives. An extensive survey of their current credit 
ratings and other records indicates that owning their own 
homes has had a steadying effect on their lives. They do less 
luxury buying, spend more time at home “with the family,” 
are steadier in their jobs, and take more of an interest in 
civic and community affairs. In short, it seems to have 
contributed towards making better citizens of them. 


Don Rochlen, Lakewood Park, California 


BRICKBATS FOR THE JOURNAL—AND HOUSING DESIGN 

I am not going to renew my subscription for a rather 
complex set of reasons that I cannot go into fully in this 
letter. However, in an oversimplified form, here they are: 

I—NAHO’s Journat has done little or nothing to promote 
good design in public housing. 

2—Local housing authorities in this area (and I hear gen- 
erally over the country) have consistently—with one excep- 
tion around here—picked poor architects and have accepted 
really very poor design. 

3—Local housing authorities in this area are brutally rude, 
ignorant, and thoughtless in their dealings with architects. 

4—There are unsavory financial practices going on 

I am personally intensely interested in public housing, hav- 
ing worked for USHA and FPHA. I have designed some 
1300 units of housing of various kinds, done research on 
it, and written articles about it . .. Much as I still support the 
idea of public housing and wish to see it prosper and expand, 
I cannot feel that it now offers any significant opportuni- 
ties to create distinguished architecture. As that is my chief 
interest, I feel that to support NAHO in any way would be 
simply playing along with an organization whose practical 
standards are inferior and to me distasteful. 
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@ EASY TO INSTALL 
@ LOW IN COST 


@ ENGINEERED FOR 
THE JOB 


ALL-PURPOSE BUILDING PAPER 


Leatherback is a new asphalt impregnated building 
paper. New long fibre structure gives tremendous 
strength . . . makes it easy to bend without fracture. 
Costs an average of $1.00 per roll LESS than 
standard 15 Ib. felt. Designed for all building ap- 
plications. Write for Leatherback Folder 101. 
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PROTECTIVE PAPERS, INC. 
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POINTERS ON GETTING UN DOCUMENTS 

It occurs to me that I can earn my subscription to the 
JourNAL oF Housine by passing on to you from time to time 
items of interest that I glean from my task of representing 
the International Federation for Housing and Town Planning 
at the United Nations Economic and Social Council. . . 

I am tempted to make this offer because of the interest 
you show in listing significant UN documents in the JourNAL. 
Unfortunately the form in which you list them makes it 
almost impossible for your readers to ask UN for the 
documents. Every UN document has a symbol number and 
without quoting the symbol number, it is practically im- 
possible to extract the document from UN. For example, 
the report of the conference on building research mentioned 
ECE/122. 
Charles Ascher, New York City 


on page 68 of your February issue is E 


WORCESTER’S REDEVELOPMENT JOB PRAISED 
I know that the Journat has devoted much space to the 
action of the Worcester (Massachusetts) housing authority. 
However, they are doing such a splendid redevelopment job 
that I think still article on would be 
valuable. In brief, they have worked out a program that 
provides for a major addition to an important defense plant 
and a 300-unit parking area serving the central business 
district, all to be located in a substandard area now occupied 
by marginal businesses and 170 families. They hope to 
acquire land by early fall and expect to move ahead with 
this project because of its definite defense tie-in. 
Ralph Taylor, Somerville, Massachusetts 


another Worcester 


The Journal of HOUSING 
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ERNEST J. BOHN 
received an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws from Western Reserve University at a 
June 11 ceremony during which honorary de 
grees were also conferred on Senators Robert 
Taft and Estes Kefauver 

The citation made at the time Mr. Bohn’s 
degree was conferred by John Schoff Millis, 
president of the university, read as tollows: 

“Ernest John Bohn, devoted public servant 
distinguished alumnus: for your leadership 
in city planning and housing throughout the 
country and the world; for your vision and 
wisdom in drafting legislation; for your skill 
in human relations: for your devotion to. the 
welfare of our city and its citizens, we delight 
to honor you. By virtue of the authority 
vested in me, I confer upon you the degree 
of Doctor of Laws, honoris causa, and admit 
you to all its honors, rights, privileges and 
obligations. In token whereof we vest you 
with the hood of the University anc 
you this diploma.” 


present 


CHARLES ABRAMS 

is the author of an article on Israel's housing 
problems in the April issue of the maga 
zine Commentary. Under the utle “Israel 
Grapples with its Housing Crisis—the New 
State’s Number One Problem.” Mr. Abrams 
relates in detail the extent and nature of the 
shelter problem facing the country and_ the 
kinds of programs it has adopted in its effort 
to overcome it. 

Mr. Abrams was in Israel in July 1950 
and made the observations first hand that 
form the basis for the article. His general 
conclusion is: “With her economic situation 
what it is, it is hard to see how Israel can 
possibly cope with her housing needs even 
on a primitive level without enormous out 
side capital . . . Israel's whole economic 
development and future depends on her ability 
to provide housing. Unless aid is forthcoming, 
Israel must curtail her immigration—which 
is an almost impossible decision because so 
many of the aspiring immigrants are ‘now 
or never’ cases from the Middle Eastern and 
Iron Curtain areas.” 


PHILIP W. BOURNE 

of Boston 1s serving as an international hous 
ing consultant for the Housing and Hom« 
Finance Agency under the “Point IV" pro 
gram and is currently visiting four countries 
in the middle east and south Asia. Egypt, 
Lebanon, Pakistan, and India are on_ his 
itinerary. He will consult with officials in 
all of these countries on problems relating 
to housing and community development. 


A. C. SHIRE 

has left the Housing and Home Finance 
agency, where he was chief of the housing 
technology branch, to open his own consult 
ing office in Washington. He had been with 
HHFA since early 1950 (see March 1950 
JouRNAL, page 109). 


MR. AND MRS. DONALD MONSON 
of Detroit sailed on June 2 for Rotterdam 
and will go from there to Paris where, until 
July 1, Mr. Monson will be housing con 
sultant to the office of labor advisors of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 
From July to October, Mr. Monson will 
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be the city planning member of a team that 
will work with German housing people to 
put up demonstration housing in the Ruhr 
for mdustrial workers beimg brought into 
the area and now numbering among Ger 
many's exght million homeless. 

Mr. Monson formerly was with the Detroit 
City Plan Commission and Mrs. Monson 1s 
on leave of absence from her position a 


social economist ti the Detroit Housing 


Commission, 


STUART EURMAN 

early this year resigned as administrative as 
sistant to the Minneapolis Housing and Re 
development Authority to take a position as 
international housing analyst in the inter 
national housing activities ofhce of HHFA 
under Jacob Crane 


RALPH TAYLOR, 
formerly with the Massachusetts State Housing 
toard, has joined the staff of the Somerville 


Housing Authorit is the admunistrato f 
the authority's new redevelopment pri 
The authority has a capital grant reservation 
and a preluminar advan trom HHFEA’s 
division of slum clearance ind urban re 


velopment 


HORACE F. ALTMAN, 


another tormer staff member t the Massa 
chusetts State Housing Board, is now working 
as the controller of the George B. H. Macom 
ber Company of Boston, builders. Mr. Altman 
was deputy director of the state board 


ERNEST WEISSMAN 


has been appointed chief of a section n 
housing and town planning in the Unitee 
Nations department of social affairs in New 
York Cu Previous! tor three cars——he 
had been director of the industr ind mat 
rials division of the Economic Commission 
tor Europe, stationed in Geneva, Swaitzerlane 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A60—PLANNERS 

Chicago Housing Authority desires to cre 
ate a register of qualified planners in antici 
pation of an increased work load in_ the 
following categories: assistant planner—$3249 
to $4161; associate planner—$3873 to $5049 
planner—$4689 to $6153; senior planner 
$5961 to $8325. Write stating background 
and qualifications to Chicago Housing Au 
thority, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
5, Ihinois. 


A61—ASSISTANT ARCHITECT 

Chicago Housing Authority has an opening 
for assistant architect for standards research, 
involving analysis of design, construction 
costs and methods, and developing standard 
details. Applicant should have degree in 
architectural engineering or structural engi 
neering or one year of experience for each 
college year lacking. 


Salary: $3537 to $4161 


A62—HOUSING MANAGEMENT, DE 
VELOPMENT—NINTH NAVAL DISTRICT 

The District Public Works Officer, Great 
Lakes Naval Training Center, Great Lake 
Illinois, is receiving applications for the po 
sition of Housing Manager, Ninth Naval Di: 
trict. The district comprises 13 middle west 
crn states, 

Duties include general supervision over the 
management of existing navy housing facilities, 
comprising approximately 3097 units and 1515 
proposed new units also the carrying 
through to completion of five new housing 
projects, now in various stages of develop 
ment. The incumbent will keep himself con 
stantly informed as to housing conditions in 
the district and initiate new projects or take 
action to improve housing 

Apply to Housing Branch, Property Ad 
ministration Division, Ninth Naval District 
District Public Works Office, Building 1-A, 
Great Lakes Naval Training Center, Great 


Lakes, Illinois 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W29, Male, 26—PLANNING, REDEVELOP- 
MENT 

Master's degree in city planning and housing 
in 1951. Experience includes site and unit 
inspection for FPHA-sponsored appraisals o 


two war housing communities assistance to 
architect in preparation of plans for garden 
apartment and shopping center; preliminary 
advisory studies for cooperative group; equiva 
lent of 13 months full-teme work as 
student assistant planner with county planning 
board; five months as planning analyst for 
commercial engineering firm; one year as 
subdivision designer for regional planning 
commission; six months in land planning 
department of city planning commission. 


W33, Male—HOUSING MANAGER, AD 
MINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

Currently and for the past year and a half 
employed as housing manager; previousl; 
employed for three years as assistant housing 
manager with large eastern authority. Han 
dled some of the country’s largest projects 
Several years on staff of city sponsored com 
munity centers. Education: bachelor of science 


one and a half vears of graduate work in 
public administration, 


W411, Male, 29—JUNIOR PLANNER 
Bachelor's degree in city planning and archi 
tecture from University of Denver. Current! 
and tor past tour years employed as cit 
planner, making maps, land use surveys, slum 
clearance surveys, and reports. Desires more 


advanced work in planning 


W42, Male, 5i—PLANNING ADMINISTRA 
TION, RESEARCH 

Education includes master’s degree in re 
gional planning and doctor's degree in political 
science from University of Wisconsin. Exper 
ence as research associate on special cost 
stud work with planning commission a 
part of master’s degree work; administrative 


experience during the war in service 


W43, Male, 26—JUNIOR PLANNER 

Just received master degree in planning 
from the University of Chicago. Experience 
as planning assistant, writing neighborhood 
and site data reports, preparing communit 
facilities maps, site screening, surveying dwel 


ings also did surve work with tenant 
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FREE! New booklet HOW AUTHORITIES CAN USE CENSUS DATA... 
that helps VOU save money to tell the public the facts on substandard conditions is outlined in 


NAHO's Public Relations Tip No. 19 tor June. The Tip tells what 


. ° ° ; housing census publications are available and planned, how to use the 
iH] selecting Wil OW S d eS figures they supply, and how to make them meaningtul to the com- 
munity. As an example, a release from the Chicago Housing Authority 


is attached. 


Public Relations Tips are available to all NAHO agency members: 
new members receive a complete set. 


“How 
can you 
measure the 
DURABILITY 


of window we U i LT FO R 


shade cloth?” “DURAB 
ow * “6 & 
Send for this free booklet that gives 
housing officials valuable information = 
in specifying ‘““Tontine’’* window shade 
cloth. It’s yours for the asking. Just Bi 
write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


(Inc.), ‘‘ Tontine’”’ Sales, Dept. 201, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


*“Tontine” is Du Pont’s DU PONT 


registered trade mark for 


se gegen window TONTINE® 
washable 
Gl Df NT window shade cloth 


Sree looks better longer 
Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 


(Continued from page 251) 
relocation bureau in Chicago. Prefers to locate 
in New England or middle Atlantic region. 









































W44, Male, 49—PLANNER Permaglas is the ONE automatic water heater 
Desires responsible position as planning that you can install and then forget! 

director. Previously worked as senior research 

analyst and second in command on mastet Thanks to its exclusive, pee Ceramitron Con- 

plan for city planning commission, including struction and glass-surtaced steel tank that can’t 

research in population, traffic, schools, land rust because glass can’t rust, Permaglas resists all 

use, and recreation. Other experience includes corrosion and remains lastingly free from tank rust. 

air intelligence division, United States Navy 

Department; teaching planning and fine arts; Impact and thermal shock tests demonstrate and Available for any housin 
y 4 ee ¢ 7 ms . 5 Zz 

associate chief of design for government en prove that the glass surfacing of the tank will not need. LP Gas, Gas or Elec- 

gineering projects. Master's degree in regional crack or chip’’—assurance of long, trouble-free 


tric. 20- to 80-gallon sizes. 
planning from Harvard University operation! AGA and UL Approved. 











W45, Male 27—CITY PLANNER And NOW A.O. Smith mass-production economies, Aime 43.3 pad “0 
Master of city planning degree from Uni developed in building more than a million water ig Fee ee ae, Se 


“ Ps for all the facts. 
versity of California. One vear as junior heaters, give you important savings that mean... 


planning technician, doing land use, popula 


tion surveys, making maps. Civil service rat 


ing as associate planner in Fresno Count 


ern Permaglas costs NO MOFe Warce Heaters: 


(Continued from page 232) 


pared by committees of the Building 


Officials Conference of America, the @ 
Pacific Coast Building Officials Con 

ference, and the Southern Building 

Code Congress. bd “ 


The writers of the ordinance stressed AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS 
the need for such an emergency ordi- on Slee daniien on co 
. . : - . 
nance, which will make exceptions to ess — wap — aateeaed 
existing building regulations and allied International Division: Milwaukee 1 


ordinances during the emergency. - Licensee in Canada: John Inglis Co, Ltd. 
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